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It is one thing to be incomplete, but quite another 
thing to acquiesce in incompleteness, Whether or 
not we can attain to perfection [completeness] in this 
life, we all are capable of the holy discontent with sin 
which forbids us to rest in it as a law, even though we 
may deplore its presence asa fact. Less than this must 
be disobedience to the command “ Be ye therefore per- 
fect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” 


One of the great arts of social and individual life 
is the art of utilizing what is at first sight needless 
and even offensive. ‘ This is the art of creating op- 
portunities. It is the rendering available the: un- 
available. It is doing.for the moral, mental, and 
spiritual world what the chemist has done for the 
physical world, in making waste and worthlessness 
property and value ; it is what is done in Paris when, 
as a scientific journal shows, they “ first utilize rats to 
clear the flesh from the bones of carcasses, then kill 
the rats, use up their fur for trimmings, their skin 
for gloves, their thigh-bones for tooth-picks, and their 
tendons and bones for gelatine wrappers.” There is 


no reason whiy we should not do as well as that with 
the physical and mental and moral preperties and 
powers of ourselves and our neighbors. 


Work necessitates activity, but it is not always a 
form of activity that makes itself apparent to our 
grosser external perceptions. The man who “sets 
his teeth ” in patient endurance of that which must 
be borne, who holds himself back from too precipitate 
action in emergency, who avoids conflict when con- 
flict seems inevitable, appears to a dull observer inert 
and leisurely. But there is, nevertheless, a violent 
activity of the hidden nerve forces and of the invisible 
spiritual powers tlfat may far exceed, in actual work 
done and results obtained, those grosser muscular 
activities which often promise so much and yield so 
little. “The greatest trial to me,” writes a patient long- 
sufferer, “is not the paii or illness, but being cut off 
from Christian work.” The answer is that it is a mis- 
take to suppose ourselves idle or inactive simply be- 
cause the world views us as laid by and stilled. 
Patient endurance is one of the hardest and most 
fruitful kinds of Christian work. - It implies resolu- 
tion, will-power, self-compulsion, self-resignation, re- 
sistance ; it preaches by the rarest and most effective 
of eloquences—silence ; it teaches not by bookish 
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makes my life a yearning and a struggle. It is my 
constant prayer that God may make me more like my 
brother, in his patience, his earnestness, his strength, 
and, above all, in his modest, humble Christlikeness, 
Sometimes I seem to feel his presence with me, and 
such a thought has often been an inspiration to me. 
We know not the nature of our communion with the 
saints, but frequently I feel strongly that we do so 
commune. My brother, I think, felt so too, Even 
now I seem to hear him singing quietly that hymn of 
which he was so fond : 

* By all the saints, who from their labors rest, 

Who Thee, by faith, before the world confessed, 
Thy name, O Jesus, be forever blessed : 
Alleluia, 


*O blest communion, fellowship divine! 
We feebly struggle, they in glory shine; 
Yet. all are one in Thee, for all are Thine: 
* Alleluia,’ ” 

Living or dead, they who are in Christ are sharing 
Christ’s work; for they who are in Christ can never 
die,-and where he is they are sharers of his labors 
and influence. 


UPWARD. 








facts, but by the direct object method ; it is at once 
doctrine and deed, theory and practice, proposition 
and proof. 


Our dead influence us all the more now that they 
are dead, and because they are dead. . All that they 
were while with us stands out the more clearly now 
that they are away from us, and above us. We bet- 
ter appreciate their best ideals, because those ideals 
have become a reality in our vivified memories. We 
long to be worthy of such love as they gave us, and 
to persevere in the direction of their aspirations in 
our behalf. Let us never fear that our iyfluence over 
eur dear ones will end with our earthly lives, if we 
liye worthily while we live. Two little brothers were 
talking with their mother, recently, about their dead 
father. One of them, an eleven-year-old boy, said : 
“TI think more of my father than I used to. I find 
myself asking every day, ‘ How would my father want 
me toact?’ ‘ Would my fatherlike this?’ It seems 
as if he were close to me all the time; and I want to 
do what I think he would like.” The other little 
fellow, three years younger, added: “I never go to 
bed at night without praying that God will help me 
to be just the kind of boy that my father would like.” 
And so that father is an ever-present influence in the 
dear home he has left for all time. So, again, a young 
man who lost his loved elder brother, several years ago, 
writes of his sense of this influence of the dead: “I 
was young at the time of his death. . . . To me it was 
the loss of my ideal—of the power which, more than 


Man’s erect attitude is the first mark of his dignity. 
The lower forms of vertebrate life have spines which 
either lie parallel to the earth’s surface, or form 
acute angles with its plane. Man alone assumes an 
attitude which is at right angles with it, as though to 
symbolize the necessity laid upon him alone to rise 
out of and above his environment, if he is to attain 
to his true life. Hence, by an unconscious symbol- 
ism, our identification of this attitude with human 
virtues. Uprightness, for instance, is first of all*the 
erect position of the body; then the corresponding 
attitude of the spirit, as rising above what is below 
the human. So we come to speak of the morally 
vile as low and base, or as despicabie,—that is, to be 
looked down upon. 

This habit of thought is of very great antiquity. 
Indeed, in all ages men seem to have followed the 
suggestion of the human figure, and to have con- 
trasted virtue and vice as the lofty and the base. In 
all forms of Auman speech, words will be found 
which indicate this kind of symbolism. The Scrip- 
tures abound in it. Our Aryan speech and folk-lore, 
which comes to us from remote ancestors, agree with 
them. Nowhere im the world do we find a people 
which conceives of their gods as in a lower gegion 
than they themselves occupy, although their imagina- 
tions have been busy enough in peopling the regions 
beneath them. Indeed, the fact is so familiar that 
we fail to discern suggestions in it-which are worth 
thinking of. 

All things above man being conceived as belonging 





any other, influenced my life during my childhood. 
The strong sense of loss, of want, which I then ex-| 
perienced, has remained with me ; for it is-only now, 
as my studies are leading me in somewhat. similar 
paths, that I realize all that he might have been to | 


me. I feel that I am struggling alone, and that I am | 
fighting battles which he had fought and won; and 
I miss, more than I can express, the ready help and | 


sympathy which he would ever have given to me, and | 





which' I need so much. This continual conciousness | 
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| to higher and purer fields of life, the very lowest forms 


of belief turn to them. The sacred thing in the 
| lower paganism is a tree or a hill, as both rise above 
man. Tree worship was one of the commonest of 


early cults. The tree protects, enriches, feeds, clothes, 


those who dwell beneath it. In the tropical forests 
vit makes the skyward limit of vision. It acts as 
a lightning-conductor in storms. - Dwellers in its 
branches escape the malaria, the mosquito, and the 
wild beasts of the plain. So it was conceived of as 



































































































































divine, among races whose conceptions of human need 
were limited. 

But the tree died by decay, or the lightning-stroke, 
or the tempest, and the heart craved an imperishable 
deity. So, among races which had been tree-wor- 
shipers, we find in later days a transfer of reverence 
to the hills. They were still more lofty,—the loftiest 
of earthly objects, indeed. On their summits reigned 
peace, and the airs blew pure and free. They stood 
between the valleys and the storm ; they formed the 
ancient landmarks which sundered tribe from tribe, 
and kept peace between them. They pointed out to 
the wanderer the location of his home. Hence the 
worship of the great mountains, of which the Japan- 
ese devotion to Fuji Yama is the most striking illus- 
tration. Even when the gods*are conceived ‘more 
personally, the mountain remains their home, and the 
refuge of the dead. When the Hebrew psalmist 
says, “ I will-lift up mine eyes unto the mountains,” or 
“ Lead me to the rock that is higher than I,” he uses 
what sounds like the speech of a lower faith. But he 
goes on'to emphasize that a Lord higher than the 
mountains, and than those who dwell in them, is his 
hope and trust. 

Higher than the mountains rise the visible heavens, 
and the heavenly host of sun, moon, and stars. 
Sabaism, the worship of the heavenly hosts (sabaoth), 
is an advance upon that which associates itself with 
the trees and the hills. The grand orderliness of the 
heavenly bodies, their exaltation into the calm and 
the quiet of the great spaces, their beneficence as the 
givers of light and heat, their masterful control of 
the great succession of the seasons, their apparent 
freedom from decay and Weath, all helped men to a 
loftier conception of the supreme. intelligence. In 
some cases the transition grew out of the necessities 
of the people. A sudden apd forced migration might 
wrest a people at once from their ancient homes, and 
drive it to a new country. All its earlier sanctuaries 
of hilland tree and fountain would be lost at once. 
Only the same sky, the same sun, moon, and stars, 
would accompany them, and these would grow doubly 
dear and sacred from earlier associations. These 
alone would constitute for them the upward region 
of their tribal life. 

The pure worship of God as a spirit divests itself 
of bonds to localities, “ Neither in this mountain, 
nor yet in Jerusalem ” on Mt. Zion, but “in spirit 
and in truth,” the true worship is offered. Not even 
the-clear spaces of the sky are accepted as the home 
of God, It is not the material heavens, but “ above 
the heavens,” where his throne is set fast, even in “ the 
spiritual heavens,” into which Christ has been re- 
ceived until the times of restitution. But still, by a 
natural symbolism, we think of those heavens as 
above us, in the spiritual calm, the peace, the purity, 
the orderliness, of which the external heavens are the 
symbol. So the Lord was “taken up” when he left 
this world; Stephen “looked up stedfastly into 
heaven, and saw the glory of God” at the moment 
of his martyrdom ; the great sheet was “let down 
from heaven ” to teach Peter his lesson ; John is bid- 
den to “ come up hither,” that he may see the glories 
of the spiritual order; and he sees the “new Jeru- 
salem coming down out of heaven from God.” 

Now science shows us that these modes of speech 
are purely relative. Upward in space means no 
more than out from the center of our planet; down- 
ward means toward that center. In strictly mathe- 
thatical éonception, what is upward for us is exactly 
downward for our antipodes, and what is upward by 
day is downward by night. We know that we should 
come no nearer to God's presence by moving in a 
direction perpendicular to the earth’s surface than 
by moving in any other. Yet we never shall cease 
to think of God and heaven as above us, and of his 
enemies as below us, and to find a perpetual fitness 
in the terms which identify the lofty with the good, 
and the low with the evil. 

Partly this is due, as said already, to the human 


organs seiesle higher places inthe human frame, 
Thus the human symbolism indicates that man is a 
being whose higher capagities Jie outside the plane of 
his animal needs. “Life for him has not reached its 
true atmosphere until it reaches a level above ne 
earth and its belongings. “Come up higher” 
command stamped upon his frame; upward to. fel- 
lowship with the highest, with the Father who dwells 
in the heavens. 
Another reason for it is fuund in gravitation, that 
ever-present force which tends to draw all things on 
or near the earth’s surface toward its center. It is 
this that makes upward movement so hard, and down- 
ward so easy, and thus suggests comparison with the 
ease and difficulty of moral movement. We all have 
the consciousness of going wrong with the greatest 
ease, “It 4s as easy as falling off a log,” we say. 
There is a radical evil ‘in our nature which weights 
us down, and the moral atmosphere of an evil world 
offers no more resistance than does the air. Now, 
while falling i is the easiest of experiences, when once 
it has passed the bounds of our control it becomés 
one of the most terrible. Noone who has ever taken 
a great and involuntary plunge will have failed to 
notice the horror of it, So what can be more natural 
than to compare the moral ruin of a spiritual being 
to a fall into a bottomless pit, where the downward 
plunge goes on forever, with nothing to arrest it? 
For the same reason, right action is felt-to have its 
best analogue in upward mo¥ement. To do right is 
a victory, an overcoming of natural tendencies. It is 
a resistance to forces, to which we only need yield 
passive submission if we- choose to go wrong. The 
great Roman poet wrote of the infernal regions: 
“ Facilis descensus A verno 

Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras 

Hoc opus, hic labor est.” — 
(“ Easy is the descent to hell ; but to retrace one’s steps, 
and escape to the upper air,—this is the work, this 
the toil.”).. 
The road tsille up hill in the sense of the difficulty 
éf progression. Not that getting up the hill is equally 
hard tothe end. The experienced climber acquires 
the hardened and elastic muscles, which respond to 
the demands of his will, The very exertion of climb- 
ing, apart from the joy of the elevation reached, the 
outlook attained, and the purer air breathed above, 
becomes a matter of delight. The existence of Alpine 
clubs, and their ambition ‘to get to the top of every 
peak on the earth’s surface, ‘is a parable of human 
aspiration, and a proof that there is more than toil 
and pain in the upward path. So the spiritual 
climber finds his pains grow lighter as he better 
adapts himself to the effort. Obedience to the truth 
of to-day becomes power to.comply with the demands 
of that of to-morrow. Every conquest of the Old 
Adam by the New, shifts the relative power and influ- 
ence of each, and makes the next conquest a thing of 
less difficulty. .So in grace, as in nature, the upward 
path grows easier by our conquest of its difficulties ; 
and hope bids us look for “ a life of less friction than 
this,” where the forces that drag us down shall have 
lost their power over us. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Many a question cannot properly be answered until 
several other questions are asked and answered. Here, 
for instance, comes this question from a Massachusetts 
correspondent : 


Does our heavenly Father send afflictions to his children ? 


Until that questioner will say what he means by “af- 
flictions,” and what he means by God’s sending them, the 
Editor cannot even attempt an answer to the question, 
simple and direct though it may seem. The question as 
it stands is, therefore, more valuable as an illustration of 
the indefiniteness of many an apparently definite ques- 
tion, than as a suggestion of a specific subject of inquiry. 
There are eight or ten different Hebrew words translated 
“afflictions” in the Old Testament, and at least three 
Greek words, varying widely in their meaning. There 
are as many different ideas attached to the English word 





form. Not only do we stand erect, but the nobler 
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ed by one person or another an affliction. Which 
wy these is in the mind of the questioner is by no meats 
clear to the Editor, And as to the sending of afflictions 
by God, it may be that the questioner would like to know 
whether God is acting arbitrarily in each tase, or in 
®| accordance with some well-defined lay. What is the 
real point of difficulty is not clear to the Editor, even if 
it be to the questioner. 


In a Bible class of only fifty pupils, it is sometimes 
impracticable, on the score of time alone, for the leader 
to answer all the questions put to him, especially if five 
or ten speak at once. But in a Bible class like that of 
The Sunday School Times, numbering more than a 
hundred and fifty thousand, where questions from alert- 
minded students multiply indefinitely, it is quite impos- 
sible to respond to any fair proportion’ of the questions 
or comments proffered to the leader after each week’s 
lesson. The best that.can. be done is to select for re- 
sponse a few of those most.likely to be of service to the 
class generally, and. pass the others by. For several 
weeks past, added letters have come in from various 
quarters with reference to the Editor’s explanation of 
the fact that it is Wisdom, and not God, who is said (in 
Prov. 1: 26) to laugh at the calamities of the late seeker 
of light. It would really seem as if many ; were losing a 
cherished conviction on finding that God is not repre- 
sented as unloving at any time. Instead of filling these 
columns with letters on this subject, the following note 
from a Massachusetts Congregational clergyman with 
reference to this matter, and to a later editorial, must 
answer for now. 

I want to thank you for “ The Line of Difficulty,” and for 
your treatment of Proverbs 1 : 26. That passage has been mis- 
interpreted long enough. Three years ago we had a Presby- 
terian evangelist, a clergyman, a well-educated man, in an 
impassioned sermon on the judgment, quote these words to show 
God’s attitade towards men who neglect salvation in this ‘life, 
Thank the Lord that a hundred and fifty-four thousand copies 
of your paper will correct such a libel on the ‘ Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ”! 

And out of the weekly supply of criticisms on the les- 
son-help writers, the following from a Presbyterian pastor 
of Ohio, in exception to a suggestion from good - 
McLaren, will serve in another line:-»--- 

It is always ungracious to criticise so excellent a wvléie as 
Dr. McLaren. But it seems to me that it was quite unnecessary 
for him to discredit the historical accuracy of Luke’s narrative, 
even to the extent of admitting that it is doubtful whether 
Lydia was the proper name of the first convert in Philippi, as 
he does in The Sunday School Times of June 17, 1893, page 
376. The reason he assigns for the doubt is the improbability 
that the same word would be the name of a country and the 
name of a woman born in that couritry, He-illustrates by say- 
ing, “ I do not suppose that Pennsylvania is a common feminine 
name in that state.” Probably not. But had he substituted 
Virginia, or Georgia, for Pennsylvania, his illustration would 
have refuted his argument. There is good evidence that Lydia 
was a name in frequent use among the ancients, as Virginia and 
Georgia are among us. 

It is hardly fair to intimate that Dr. McLaren intended 
“to discredit the historical accuracy of Luke’s narra- 
tive,” when he said that he was not sure whether the 
historian meant to have us think that “ Lydia” was the 
name given to this Lydia woman at her birth, or that 
Lydia was the designation by which she was known when 
outside of Lydia. A personal name in the East isa very 
different matter from a personal name in the West, An 
Oriental may have an indefinite number of names, and 
the name by which he is best known may not be: his 
name in the sense in which we of the West understand 
the term “name.” “Canaan,” the son of Ham, (Gen. 
9: 22), is thought to be the name of a people, and not 
of a person; and so of many a name in ‘the list of names 
in the tenth chapter of Genesis. “ Iscariot” is'given as 
a name of Judas (John 14: 22); yet to say that it was 
not his real name, or his birth name, is not to discredit the 
historical accuracy of the Bible record. It is because of 
the too common proneness of Christian critics to attribute 
skepticism, or heresy, to scholars whose opinions as to the 
meaning of a Bible statement differ with the more popu- 
lar opinion, that this point is emphasized just here. Yet 
it is true, as the Olbo clergyman suggests, that the refer- 
ence by Dr. McLaren to state names as inapplicable to 
persons, in the United States, is hardly as forceful as he 
might be inclined to think. An instance might be named 
of a young woman, of a northern state, whose Christian 
name was Savannah Georgia; and, again, of three broth- 
ers who had the name of Delaware, conjoined with an- 
other geographical site, in their proper names. And.as 
to.‘ Columbias,” the American woods are full of them. 





“ gflictions.”. Physical pain, sickness, poverty, the neces- 
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Hence the proper name of Lydia may have been Lydia; 
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or Lydia may have been her designation asa native of 
Lydia. Either view of the case is within the limits of 
orthodoxy. ton 








GREAT AND SMALL. 
BY JOHN HALL INGHAM, 


I love to lie awhile and look 

Into the bubblings of a brook, 

Nor do I greatly long to know 

Of silent tides to which they flow, 
Nor wonder, when the sunbeams play, 
How many sunbeams make a-day. 


My faith accepts as wisely planned 
/ ‘The things I do not understand ; 

I cannot doubt the rainbow knows 

A secret hidden from the rose, 

But rather would my flower see 

Than solve the heavenly mystery. 


Tis not that I ignore the great, 

Only I am content to wait. 

The Infinite hath too fierce a glare 

For my poor human sight, to bear, 
While little things—more dear to me— 
Show sidelights of eternity. 


Philadelphia, 





OMNIPRESENCE AND PRAYER. 
BY PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM, D.D., LL,D. 


The conceptions of religion and of the religious life 
have been much enlarged in our time, and with great 
advantage. A less fortunate incident, however, of this 
growth, is the cold, relaxed temper which accompanies 
the more vague forms of belief. Perhaps no one thing 
more directly discloses the interior force of a given faith 
than the part which it assigns to prayer. Prayer stands 
for the communication of the mind with the Spiritual 
Power of the spiritual world about us, and indicates the 
ease with which the inspirations of life enter the spirit 
of man, and go forth from it. If there is very little 
which a man can ask, there is very little which he can 
receive in his direct relations to God. The unqualified 
language of our Lord, “ Ask, and it shall be given you;” 
seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you,” indicates how absolute atid complete this 
realm of spiritual communication is in his estimate of it. 
Evidently the life which he strove to induce is one 
which blends the physical and spiritual in a single in- 
divisible and indissoluble experience. 

The growing magnitude and order and power which 
the material world is assuming under our extended 
knowledge of it, alter for us our relations to it and our 
sense of freedom with it. It becomes difficult, in the 
presence of such pervasive and absolute forces, to pre- 
serve the feeling of independence and responsibility. 
Free, personal, moral quality seems ready to be over- 
whelmed and lost in the omnipresence of fixed physical 
conditions. Equally hard is it to maintain the sense of 
a divine presence, an overruling and guiding grace, in 
the world at large, and to trust ourselves and our narrow 
wants hopefully to it. When men, therefore, confront 
Nature in her demonstrative moods, as in a storm at sea, 
many are ready to think that it is absurd to’ seek refuge 
in prayer,—to meet the awakened winds with the weak 
wishes of men. Not a few felt that there was astonish- 
ing egoism in the trustful prayer of the evangelist Moody 
on board the Spree, and astonishing presumption in his 
ready belief that that prayer was answered. 

We need to know exactly how we are to regard this 
feeling; to determine, if possible, within our own thought, 
the rationality of prayer under the conditions we are 
daily encountering. Certainly, it is not rational to pray 
when there is no danger, no urgency, and then to lose 
faith in the face of the storm. There are no little and 
no great events in nature, in the sense that some laws, as 
secondary, may be overruled, and not others; that some 
circumstances may be touched and constrained by prayer, 
and not others. We must encounter nature as one 
whole, either with prayer or without it, by stre#gth 
divinely strengthened, or by such patience and personal 
power as may fall to us. 3 

We shall show no more wisdom, no more of the true 
force of reason, in allowing physical laws to extinguish 
for us the divine life, than in allowing them to smother 
the sense of freedom and moral force within ourselves. 
The struggle is identical in the two cases. If we have 
power with nature, we may well believe that Gad has 
power with it and throughit. If he has no reserved power 
under it, then we may well doubt whether we have any 
such power. When prayer becomes an illusion, liberty 
and moral life become also an illusion. So long as we 


‘ 
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-other, to the petitions we make and the petitions we 


hold fast to ourselves, to the life we lead one with an- 


answer with our neighbors, to our daily assertion of a 
personal movement that is on a higher plane than that 
of predetermined physical law, we ought to hold fast, 
and we must hold fast, to a like liberty in God. It is 
irrational, if we believe in personal rational Power ruling 
all events, to assign that Power less freedom in the pres- 
ence of nature than he has conceded to us. We must, 
in behalf of reason, interpret the world on the rational 
side ; that is, on the side of the most ready response of 
nature to all the reason at any one moment at work in 
the world. Our type of reason musi be reason itself as 
we find it in man, and that less flexible form in which it 
offers itself in nature. The world must be spiritual, and 
respond spiritually to us, because we are spiritual, and 
are to become increasingly spiritual. This is the point 
of deepest congenity. 

The same changes in knowledge which have altered 
our estimates of law and magnitude in nature have also 





If we are theists, we can no longer regard the world as 
framed by an agent exterior to it. We must regard that 


‘| agent as putting forth the constructive forces of the 


world each in its own measure and its own form from 
within, The forces and the form of the forces are in- 
separable. The wisdom ofthe world is in its primitive 
elements. Here is the latent plan, and here also is the 


_| energy which unfolds it. The simile by which we define | - 


the connection of the creation and the Creator cannot be 
that of a house and its architect, but must be that of the 
living thing and the life which pervades it. .The divine 
thought and the divine power must be at the very center 
of the physical universe, and find constant and continu- 
ous expression in them, 

Nor does this omnipresence of God in the least reduce 
his personality. Thought that it may be thought, rea- 
son that it may remain reagon,.must, at least in our con- 
ception of them, forever be, and only be, the conscious 
products of mind. What we doubt is, what the world 
seems to us more and more to disprove is, that the 
actions and reactions of matter and mind are as formal, 
as mechanical, as the more gross forms of our own ex- 
» perience have led us to think. The soul of wisdom and 
the soul of expression may be one Jiving soul, as much 
in the physical world as in the words of men. 

’ But under this conception any reduction or increase 
of energy incident to the answer,of prayer is just as 
natural, just as much provided for, as a reduction or 
increase of effort on our part in connection with our own 
bodies. Buch modification on fitting occasion is in no 
way unnatural. Theslackened energy and the strength- 
ened energy alike sink into and arise out of natural 
forces. The presumptions we raise against such enlarge- 
ment or diminution of activity on the part of God are 
very arbitrary ones. We assume either that the general 
method admits of no such modification, or that it is un- 
worthy of God to modify it in this way. Neither suppo- 
sition can stand any close scrutiny. The same personal 
presence which secures these constructive forces in their 
first form, can certainly withhold them or extend them; 
and the same loving Spirit which has taught us to pray 
can worthily give heed to the fitting prayer. 

» The omnipresence of God—and we apprehend this 
omnipresence in a new and deeper way. by virtue of 
»the subtile and universal forces of the world—implies 
the conditions everywhere present of an immediate an- 
swer to prayer; as much as the energy of the will per- 
vading the body of man includes the conditions, through 
its entire extent, of any given form of effort. 

Our own growing power over the world also offers en- 
couragement to this view. A short time since, and matter 
seemed very dead to us, very impenetrable to us. Now 
we make our touch and our voice strike through it a 
thousand miles. Electric energy in the human body 
runs readily along the nerves which carry the energy of 
the will to the muscles subject to it. The two, the elec- 
trie current and the neurotic impulse, work by the same 
mechanism, and work, at least in part, the same move- 
ments. The more éxterior energy avails itself of the 
circuits of the more vital force, and therein discloses 
their existence and office more fully. 

Is it unreasonable for us to infer, from the marvelous 
ways in which even we, outside the world itself, are find- 
ing the tracks which its energies within it are pursuing, 
from the readiness with which we make our own words 
repeat themselves far away, that the world is as alive 
in all its parts to omnipotent energy as are our own 
bodies to our own thoughts? Matter and mind are 
gliding into each other in so many ways as to greatly 





reduce the marvel of prayer answered in the world about 


altered our conceptions of the relations of God to them. | 


us.. As we gaiu these many strange powers over physi- 
cal things, it onght at least to be more intelligible to us 


that the natural world rests lightly in the divine hand, 
Williamstown, Mass. 
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THE CHIMES. 
BY ANNA TEMPLE. 


The quarter hour chimes, like some young life 
Whose terider melody 
_ Has just begun ; 
Not till the hour is done 
Can we know fully what the tune shall be. 


The half-hour sounds ; an added chord is playeg ; 
Yet the melodious tone, 
Though rich and sweet, 
Is still all incomplete,— 
Like infancy when but to boyhood grown, 


Three chimes play next; the time is wearing on, 
The air is much more clear, 
I now can see 
What the last note shall be, 
As manhood ripe in goodness doth appear, 


Four chimes, the tune is done. 
Sounds forth the final chord.: 
I think I see 
An old man patiently 
Await the comihg summons of his Lord, 


Soft, sweet, anc low 


The hour strikes; to an eternal rest 
The summons comes at last, 
And every chime 
Has sounded in its time, 
And age itself forevermore is past, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa: 





THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY 
FOR INDIA. 


BY THE REY. (AMES JOHNSTON, 


Of the many institutions which have planted their 
roots in the soil of India, this noble undertaking, for- 
merly known as the “Christian Vernacular Education 
Society,” has goodly rank in seeking the spiritual.en- 
lightenment of India’s teeming populations. Estab- 
lished in 1858 as “‘a memorial of the Indian meeting,” 
which occurred in the previous year, it has done splen- 
did service in the cause of education, the founding of 
schools, and the spread of Christian literature among 
the youths of India who have passed through the public 
schools, To reach the rising generation of India is the 
grand aim of the Society. Inasmuch as nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the half-million students leaving schools 
in the Indian empire were destitute of that class 
of wholesome and elevating reading which their edu- 
cation fitted them to appreciate, and for which an 
appetite had been created. As forcibly remarked: 
“The government left them with a secular training, 
because it wished to be neutral, with the result that 
young educated India was growing up into a compact 
school of agnosticism that feared neither God nor gov- 
ernment.” It is to combat this evil, to nullify the seed 
of a widely sown pernicious literature, and to point the 
way to the sanctuary of truth, that the presentation of 
Christianity may at least indicate that— 

‘‘ Life’s more than breath and the quick round of blood ; 

It is a great spirit and a busy heart.” 

Since the society's foundation thirty-five years ago, 
when the promoters discovered an India sadly disorgan- 
ized through the mutiny, the work has been patiently 
and indomitably carried on in face of trying obstacles, 
At that time there were only some eight thousand edu- 
cational institutions in the whole of India, supported or 
aided by government, a few elementary schools for girls, 
conducted by the missionaries, and not a solitary school 
in the country for girls which the government recog- 
nized, The change which has been effected in five-and- 
thirty years is more remarkable than could have been 
predicted by those who witnessed the chaos and wreck 
following the native upheaval. Greatly as the social, 
material, and commercial progress of India causes sur- 
prise, the advance in secular and religious training is 
almost phenomenal. The number of schools and col- 
leges had increased in 1890 to 132,453, nearly six thou- 
sand of which were for females. In 1858 the average 
attendance of pupils was about a hundred and fifty-one 
thousand, and now there were over four million scholars 
of both sexes at school, and the number of pupils being 
added to yearly at the rate of one million, on whose 
behalf the society desired to support and solidify the 
foundation for mental culture that had been laid in the 





schools. By providing suitable literature for the young 
male Hindoos, there was every probability of these 





















































































































































































































































becoming good Christian citizens, and a blessing to the 
native races and communities. 
Throughout various parts of India one of the greatest 
social difficulties in accomplishing this was the quiet an- 
tagonism of the women,—a serious stumbling-block, when 
it was considered that effective reforms could alone be 
secured by their co-operation. The women were a pow- 
erful influence in the home life, and consequently, 
through their opposition, the education of the males was 
jeopardized. It was a primary obligation upon the 
’ friends of India to press forward female education, and 
to encourage the government to make some amends for 
its neglect in the instruction of girls. Unquestionably, 

‘ the entire emancipation of the Hindoos will be hastened 
amazingly when the women are induced to place their 
feet on the pathway of education. 

A system of national education in India dates from 
1854, when the late Lord Halifax sent his famous 
despatch. This memorable step, his lordship used to 
say, was taken very much through the influence of the 
calebrated Dr. Alexander Duff, described as “ one of the 
greatest men who ever lived in India, whose work had 
told theré, not merely for the work of Christianization, 
but civilization and progress of the British Empire in 
India, more than that of any man.” When the sociéty 
began its operations there was scarcely a quarter of a 
million of men and women who could read, whereas it 
is stated that to-day no fewer than fourteen millions of 
pupils have passed through the schools of the govern-" 
ment and of missionary societies in India. The code 
differed from the one employed before the advent of the 
British in Hindostan. Education now, from first to last, 
was upon English lines, and carried to the same high 
pitch of excellence in school, college, and university. 
The fourteen millions were well educated, and many of 
them accomplished scholars in science and literature. 
They were a power in India, and represented its best 
intelligence at the present time, and would become a 
factor for good or evil according to the class of books 
which fell into their hands. Thousands of these scholars 
were thirsty for knowledge, the supply of which was of 
inadequate proportions. In fulfilling its literary mission 
the society had rendered effective aid by providing use- 
ful, instructive, attractive, and helpful reading, and 
especially had it pressed home the reasonableness of the 
fundamental truths of Christianity, and the validity of 
the evidence on which they were based. 

During the last two years, over two and a quarter mil- 
lion books have been issued by the society, a branch of 
fruitful activity, and no less than thirty missionary 
societies in India have used copies for school-books. 
From its training-institution for teachers, upwards cf 
one thousand teachers have been sent out. The agents 
of. the society went into the jungle, the villages, and 
populous centers, preaching the gospel to the natives, 
and sowing broadcast the holy seed. Although the 
government has not published any minute on the sub- 
ject, it has given quiet encouragement to have this 

wholesome literature distributed throughout the land. 

The value of good books was well known in Chris- 
tian lands, and in India this could not be overestimated. 
Mr. Bryce, the eminent historian, has observed that 
“the only hope of India rising to a consciousness of its 
own dignity and power as a nation was through the 
English language and the Christian religion.” . Of its 
truth a growing conviction was entertained. In his own 
vigorous style the Rev. Dr. Pentecost has recently said, 
“That the hand of God was at present in the turning 
over of the Indian empire to the British people as it was 
in the turning over of the children of Israel to the hands 
of Joshua.” To effect its Christianization, the Anglo- 
Saxon-speaking race, both in England and America, was 
endeavoring to fulfil something akin to a difine commis- 
sion. The kingdom of God in India was of transcendent 
import, and any neglect of its religious interests and 
future instruction would be the prelude of the decay of 
its moral and material supremacy. India converted, 
however, meant.the evangeljzation of the whole of the 
Eastern empires. 

Young India was the subject of a craving for knowl- 
edge, of an intellectual arousement, and of a spiritual 
awakening,—a tri-equal condition only to be satisfied by 
the acceptance of an evangelical Christianity, Without 
it, millions of educated native youths stand in peril 
before the meshes of error and the gulf of infidelity,—to 
avert which the Christian Literature Society has nobly 
toiled in ministering to the moral and religious welfare 
of the sons of India. Service of this order entitled it to 
be included in the roll-call of India’s saving philan- 
thropic agencies. Sunday-schools in the Indian Empire 


Whereas in 1880 there were only 1,807 schools and 61,688 
scholars, the schools now number 3,503, and the scholars, | was. 
73,877. This was a harbinger of the golden sunrise, of 


see the good time approaching of 





—of kindred nature and object—merited commendation. 
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135,565, making an increase respectively .of 1,696 and 
which the next generation would reap the blessing, and 
“ One land, one home, one friend, one faith, one law, 


Its ruler God, its practice righteousness.” 
Darwen, England. 





WORTHY THE LAMB. 
BY ELEANOR SCOTT. 


A sad and weary world— 
Pain everywhere. 

Who knows God’s purposes ? $ 
Who can declare 

To toiling sin-sick man 

The great Creator’s plan ? 


Only his Son can break 
’ ‘The roll’s close seal, 

And by the Father’s love 
His will reveal. 
No other heart could know, 
For none had loved God so. 


Beyond the sin and death, 
The pain and fear, 
Christ saw the father-heart 
Still holding dear 
This weary world. And so 
He died that we might know. 
West Chester, Pa, 





BIBLE FENCES. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM 8, JEROME, 


One of the greatest improvements in the modern city 
is the removal of the fences. Formerly it was thought 
necessary to divide each lot frem every other lot, and the 
yard must be clearly separated from the street. “But it 
was found that the fences did more harm than good. To 
be sure, you could ‘tell ‘exactly the limits of a man’s lot. 
But the lot itself was spoiled by the dividing and dis- 
tinguishing fence. And finally, the fenee, which had 
been built and maintained at so much cost and care, was | 
torn down {and then for the first time the real’ beauty 
and size of the lots’ were perceived. Though the fences 
were of some use, yet they'cut up the land into little 
blocks, and destroyed\the impression of unity and space. 
The removal of these obstructions added immensely to the 
beauty of the streets and the apparent size of the grounds. 

There are other fences than those of city lots which 
should be removed; and among them are thé fences 
which men have built along the streets and across the 
lots of the Bible; in other words, the divisions into chap- 
ters and verses which mark.our English Bible. Like 
the city fence, their present arrangement illustrates the 
truth that what was once a help may become a hindrance 
and a harm When Cardinal Hugo of St. Carus in the 
thirteenth century divided the books of the Bible into 
chapters, he did a good work. His arrangement was'a 
step forward, just as the enclosed lot was better than the 
open common. So when Robert Stephens, during his 
horseback ride from Paris to Lyons, in 1551, divided the 
chapters into verses, he made another improvement. It, 
was henceforth much easier to find a particular passage. 
The fences proved to be very convenient ; and only after/ 
a long time did men begin to realize their disadvantages. 
Now that the Bible is more familiar, we attach less im- 
portance to the fence. It may help to find the lot, but if 
it spoil the beauty and symmetry of the lot, it does more 
harm than good. And this is just what these biblical 
fences do. Originally a convenience, they have become 
positive detriments to the right use and understanding 
of the Scriptures; for they destroy its unity and mar its 
beauty. The “ fences” which the Jewish scribes built 
around the law for its preservation had finally to be 
torn away in order to find the law which they so care- 
fully guarded. And so these fences of chapter and verse 


seriously interfere with our right view of the Scripture. | 


They obstruct our vision and interrupt our progress. 
Just as leaves and rubbish collect in the dooryard fence, 
80 many erroneous ideas of God’s Word result from the 
intrusive and misleading fences which men have raised. 

The Bible is generally regarded as a collection of 
single and separate texts, rather than as an onganic and 
living growth. There is no due sense of relation and 
proportion, because no wide view, no long vista of truth. 
1 once taught a Sunday-school lesson of which the first 
words were, “And after these things.” Naturally, my 
first question was, “‘ After what things?” And not a 


eer 
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its connection with preceding events. And - this 
same tendency crops out everywhere. “So many chap-. 
ters” is the usual standard of Bible reading. Whether 
those chapters are correctly arranged, or not, seldomi 
occurs to the reader. Some even seem to think’ it 
irreverent to disregard the divisions in the text. The 
inspiration of the writers is extended to the editors and 
publishers. On no other theory can we account for 
what we sometimes hear in.the pulpit. The minister 
begins with the first verse of the chapter,-even though 
the beginning of the story or lesson lies farther back, 
He ends with. the last verse, even if part of the next 
chapter is required to complete the sense. 

Now, anything that hinders or heips us in wsidesstnely 
ing and enjoying the Bible is important. The revisers 
of the New Testament say truly : 

“The serious obstacles to the right understanding of 
Holy Scripture, which are interposed by minute sub- 
division, are often overlooked ; but if any one will con- 
sider for a moment the injurious effect. that would be 
produced by breaking up a portion of some great stand- 
ard work into separate verses, he will at once perceive 
how necessary has been an alteration in this particular.” 

And one of the best features of their revision is, that 
it disregards the old divisions of chapter and verse, and 
gives us the thought in its connection, the unbroken 
narrative in the unbroken paragraph. It is true that 
this change has been attacked as. often, or more often, 
than any other which they made. But the fact attests 
strongly the need of the change which arouses so much 
opposition, The very shock to our feelings, the antago- 
nism aroused, bears witness to the great influence which 
these arbitrary divisions have over us, and suggests how 
largely they haveuffected our interpretation of Scripture, 
It is not too much to say that many a sermon has been 
spoiled by this simple change in the printing of the 
Bible; and, on the other hand, many forgotten truths 
have been brought to light, many difficulties cleared up, 
and much new light shed upon God’s Word. How 
different the appearance of one of our fine city avenues 
after the fences have all come down! How changed the 
houses! How much larger the lots! We realize for the 
first time the real length and width of the street, the 
real size and beauty:of the houses ; and the sooner we 
can do away, in our Bible reading et study, with these 
fences, these arbitrary and oft misplaced divisions, the 
sooner we shall be able to delight in the wide prospect 
which lies open to our view. If the fences were put in 
the right place, it would not be so bad; but when many 
of them are incorrectly located, the matter beconies 
serious. The effect:is not only to spoil the appearance 
of the lot and street, but actually to mislead as to their 
proper boundaries. And this is just the case with 
Hugo's and Stephens’s fences. Many of them are in the 
wrong place, and should be removed to other sites; .or 
taken away altogether. 

Let us take a few passages in the New Testament, and 
see how the arrangement of the paragraphs in the 
Revision has increased our knowledge of the Word, 
There are many instances where the chapter heading is 
not in the best place; but, of-course, it is not possible 
always to dfyide exactly; and we will look only at those 
cases where the break actualiy deranges the sense, and 
we find the first of these in Matthew 9 and 10. The tenth 
chapter begins with the account of Christ sending out his 
disciples; but look back to Mattkew 9 : 35, and you find 
the occasion, motive, and purpose of Christ’s act. He 
goes through the villages teaching and preaching; hé 
sees the multitudes distressed and scattered; he is 
moved with compassion for them ; he tells his disciples 
to pray that laborers be sent into the harvest. But. does 
he stop there? No. He proceeds to answer his own 
prayer; he sends them out at once, as ‘laborers, into the 
haryest. And now we see the full force and beauty of 
the act, which the ordinary reader of the Bible has prob- 
ably never noticed. The fence of that chapter heading 
has entirely ruined the story, and destroyed its moral. 

Another instance is Matthew 19 and 20. The twen- 
tieth chapter begins with the parable of the laborers in 
the vineyard. This has generally been regarded as one 
of the most difficult of Christ’s parables; but the chief 
difficulty arises from its separation from the events 
which called it forth, How many Bible readers have 
noticed that word “for” at the beginning of the chapter, 
and looked back to see what preceded it. Look at the 
Reviajon, and we see. that we must go back to Matthew 
19: 16 to really understand Christ's words. The rich 
young ruler comes to him, and goes away sorrowful. 
Jesus warns the disciples of the difficulty with which 





scholar in the class could tell. Not one had thought 


the rich man enters the kingdom of God. Peter putsin 
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his reminder that they have left a!l and followed him, 
though the rich young man did not. And what shall 
they have for their self-sacrifice? In answer to this 
question, Christ speaks the parable, rebuking the spirit 
which he shows, and teaching that it is the quality, and 
not the quantity, of work which God regards; that one 
hour of trustful loving service is worth as much as a 
day’s labor, done in a bargaining spirit and for fixed pay. 

These two instances may sufficé for illustrations of the 
great good done by the removal of a few fences. Let 
the student look up also the following passages, and see 
how much more clearly and correctly the connection is 
brought out by the new arrangement: Mark 8: 37 to 9: 1; 
Luke 28 : 56 to 24:1; John 2: 23to3:1; Acts 4: 32 
to5:1; 7:54to8:1; Acts 15: 36 to 16:1; 1 Corin- 
thians 10: 28 to 11:1; 2 Corinthians 1: 23 to 2: 4; 
5:20 to6:10;6:14to7:1; Galatians 4: 21 to5:1; 
Ephesians 4: 25 to 5:14; 5:22to6:9; Colossians 
3: 18*to 4:1; Revelation 12:13 to 13:1; 21:9 to 
22: 5. 

In some of these cases there is a break in the para- 
graph, but not in the sense; and from a study of these 
passages we can learn to look out for the fences, and be 
on our guard against accepting the interpretation which 
others, by their artangement of the text, have put upon 
God’s Word. 


Pontiac, Mich. 





“THOUGH HE SLAY ME.” 


A L®aP FROM THE DIARY OF A MISSION VISITOR, 


BY L. BRIDGMAN, 


A few days ago, as I was hunting up some absentees 
from Sunday-school, with the possibility of finding some 
new ones who attend no school on the Lord’s Day, I was 
asked by a poor crippled man, suffering from the effects of 
a fall while at work, if I would please call two doors from 
there, to see a poor family who were in great distress. 

I entered an-alley, and, climbing up the rickety stairs, 
in a rear room I found a woman in the last form of con- 
sumption, apparently, lying on a miserable pallet on the 
floor, and three small children with her. The day was 
bleak and cold, the wind blowing fiercely from the north; 
and there had been no fire in the room for three days, and 
no food excepting what the neighbors had furnished. 

After caring for their immediate wants, and speak- 
ing a\few kind words to cheer the suffering mother, I 
left, promising to see them on the morrow. Early the 
next day I called again, and was greeted very pleasantly, 
and, first doing what I Gould to relieve them, I said, 
“ Please, tell me something about yourself; how is it you 
are here? And have you been in the habit of attending 
God’s house?” There was something in her manner that 
indicated to me that she had not always been in poverty, 

Instantly her eyes filled with tears as she drew from 
under her pillow a worn Bible; and, on opening it, I 
found hername written on the leaf, presented to her by her 
Sunday-school teacher when a child in New York City. 

She said that though friends of former days were all 
gone, still she had clung to God’s Word, knowing and 
feeling that it pointed her to a haven of rest; and lying 
on that bed of death (for she passed away to be with 
Jesus that same night) she repeated verse after verse of 
Scripture, and also told me of her younger days as a 
scholar in the Sunday-school, and later on she became a 
teacher in a well-known mission school in the city of 
New York. ‘ 

As I left her and wended my way homeward, I 
thought, “ Here is one of the precious ones soon to be 
gathered home to dwell forevermore.” No sickness 
there, her suffering almost over. The pathway had been 
thorny, but through it al! she could still praise her 
Saviour, who had redeemed her; and her last words,-as 
she passed away were, “ Though he slay me, yet will I 
trust in him.” “I know whom I have believed.” 

Brooklyn, N. Y. , 





A SPECIAL CLASS FOR WORKING-GIRLS. 


BY A TEACHER, 


On a bright Sunday afternoon in the summer, an 
earnest Christian Endeavorer came to attend the meet- 
ing of a neighboring society, near Boston, and reached 
the chapel so early that he found there a Bible class 
which met every Sunday. Being interested in seeing 
it, he suggested that it might encourage others to form 
similar classes, if the experience of its teacher should be 
given in The Sunday School Times. 

It was found that two girls from Christian homes in 
Nova Scotia were unable to attend the regular Sunday- 
school session, at noon, on account of their domestic 


daties, and yet were anxious to study the lessons, as they 
had done at home. So they were asked to meet in the 


chapel at four o’clock on Sunday afternoon, the most 
convenient time for them, which they were glad to do. 
This waS in September, 1888. 

‘From that time until now the class has been kept up, 
meeting nearly every Sunday. The original members 
were in it only a few weeks, but others joined the class. 
Such a class is naturally subject to frequent changes, 
and its members cannot be as regular in attendance as 
could be desired. Several times but one has met the 
teacher, but this gives opportunity for better acquaint- 
ance. The largest number present at any one time was 
twenty, 

During the whole time ‘there Rave been over seventy 
different scholars, These were from various places,—one 
or more coming from England; Scotland, Ireland, 
Canada, Prince Edward’s Island, Cape Breton, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Sweden, Norway, Finland, 
Saxony, Wurtemburg, Switzerland, Germany, France, 
Spain, South America, and the United States. 

These pupils, with but few exceptions, have seemed to 
count it a privilege to meet together to study God’s 
word, and to try to be as regular and punctual as their 
duties would permit. It has been an interested and in- 
teresting class. Many of the members came from Chris- 
tian homes, where family prayer was held, and the Sab- 
bath strictly kept. 

In the opening exercises all have taken part in the 
Lord’s Prayer, if not able to read from the English Bible 
with the rest. Most were able to read English. The 
singing of hymns all have enjoyed. 

There have been earnest Christians among them, who 
have been ready to aid in every effort to help the rest. 
Some have united with the church during their stay in 
the class, and others, it is hoped, have become the dis- 
ciples of Christ. 

Judging from the experience in this one case, such a 
class is easily started and kept up. , It is sympathetic, 
not critical, easy to interest and to teach. There are 
disadvantages in not meeting with the rest of the Sun- 
day-school, but there are some advantages. There is a 
gain in having the class by itself, forthere is greater 
freedom to speak, and express thoughts and feelings. 
And the teacher can keep her class in the regular session 
of the school, if.she wishes, and find it a help, rather 
than a hindrance, to teaching the afternoon class. 

Though some of the, pupils remain but a short time, 
many of these are not quite lost. Letters come from 
them, telling of their new experiences, of their efforts to 
profit by past lessons, and asking advice or sympathy ; 
and often they speak of remembering the hour when the 
class meets, and at. that time studying the lesson, or 
praying for God’s blessing with the rest. 

Surely such a class could be formed in almost any 
church where there is none; and if the regular Sunday- 
school is at an hour inconvenient fot those in domestic 
service to be present, at some other hour, of their choos- 
ing, they could gather together. Doubtless any teacher 
who thinks she would like such a class would succeed 
with one. Seeing that the pupils count it a privilege to 
be taught, one could hardly fail to enjoy teaching them. 

If the mention of this class for working-giris shall 
lead to the formation of another, it will not be in vain; 
and it is hoped that such may be the result. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—— 


THE DAY THAT WASN’T LONESOME. 
ELIZABETH P. ALLAN. 


Joanna and Jim sat on the front doorstep, their round 
chins resting in their fat little palms, their dimpled 
elbows on their knees. 

«They looked with squinted-up eyes at that big traveler 
t#e"sun ; he was only a few hours high, and they thought 
mournfully of the long, long time it would take for him 
to get round to his go-to-bed place, the ridge of Jump 
Mountain. 

“Hello, Tom and Dick! what’s happened at your 
house?” Old Dr. Thornton stopped his bay mare and 
his dusty rockaway in front of the children. He knew 
well enough their names were not Tom and Dick, but 
he was always pretending not to know. 

“My name ain’t Tom,” insisted the little girl; “ 
name is Joanna, and ”— 

“Oho!” said the merry old doctor, “little gals have 
long curls,—they do; you ean’t fool me, because I’ve 


my 





vaccinated too many of’ em ; but where’s your mother, 
John—anna ? ” 





“Mother’s gone away to spring-clean for Mrs. 


Haxall,” said Joanna, dolefully ; “ she’s got to, ’cause it’s 


*most time to buy another bag of flour.” 

“ And some more ’lasses,” prompted Jim ; 
won’t be back till sundown.” 

“ Poor babies !” said the good old doctor to himself, 
“that is hard on you, but it’s a good deal harder on her, 
Here, you little colts, have you got any dinner?” 

“ Oh, yes indeedy!” cried Joanna, looking more cheer- 
ful at the thought ; “ there’s two big pieces of bread and 
‘lasses in the cupboard; but mother said we mustn’t 
eat it till the sun shined in the kitchen window.” 
“Well, here’s a little picnic for you to eat right now,” 
said the doctor; “and mind you have every crumb of it 
eaten up, and the napkin shaken out clean, before I 
come back; do you hear?” He drew out a little covered 
basket from under his seat, and handed it down to the 
little people on the doorstep. 

It was the doctor’s own dinner, which his wife had 
put up for him; a good dinner, I can tell you,—chicken- 
pie, and tongue, and buttered rolls, and hard-boiled 
eggs. She often made him promise not to give his din- 
ner away; but, fortunately for Joanna and Jim, he hadn’t 
promised this day. 

“ T’ll be near Mr. Thomas Martin’s about dinner-time,” 
said this good country doctor, as he touched up the bay 
mare, and left the children speechless with surprise, 
“and I’}] just stop and get a bite there. Poor lonesome 
little chicks! life’s mighty hard on some folks.” 

Often and often during the day the doctor sighed to 
think of the two unprotected children on the lonesome 
country roadside; sometimes there would be something 
in the corners of his eyes like teardrops, and the only 
thing that kept them from falling was the thought of 
how good Mother Thornton’s chicken-pie would taste to 
them. 

When he asked for some dinner at Mr. Martin’s, and 
owned up where his had gone to, Mrs. Martin’s motherly 
eyes could not hide her teardrops; and when the doctot 
went to step in his buggy, there was a half-bushel basket 
of the seat beside him, for Joanna and Jim. 

“Oh, look here now!” he cried, pretending to grum+ 
ble, but looking as pleased as anything, “do you take 
me for a market-wagon ?” 

“ You seem mighty fond of givin’ away your own din 
ner, doctor,” chuckled Mrs. Martin, “I want you to try 
how it feels to give away some of other folks’s.” 

The bay mare must have wondered what put her 
master in such a hurry to get back over the road that 
day ; she could not know how his kind old heart ached at 
the remembrance of Joanna and Jim, and the lonesome 
look in their eyes. 

Up hill and down, at a good stiff trot, went the bay 
mare, until the doctor whoa-ed to her infront of the cot- 
tage door ; there were no children in sight, but merry — 
sounds came from the back yard, andthere Dr. Thorn- 
ton found the little forlornities he had been thinking 
about all day. 

Sad? Lonely? Nota bit of it. For as soon as they 
had received such a fortune as the doctor’s dinner-basket, 
they began at once to think of sharing it with somebody. 

Now their only neighbors were Dan Tinsley’s chil- 
dren, poorer than themselves—oh, much poorer !—in that 
they had no mother, only a cross .old woman who kept 
house for their drunken father. 

They were not good children; poor things, how could 
they be? And Joanna’s and Jim’s mother was not 
anxious to have them about much. 

“But mother would let us give them some of our 
goodies,” argued Joanna, “ ’cause mother is always wish- 
ing she had something to give ’em.” 

So the three dirty, ragged Tinsleys were invited to 
| the feast; and when the doctor came for his basket, he 
thought he had never seen two happier little people than 
Joanna and Jim. They had not missed mother a bit, nor 
been lonesome nor downhearted; they had divided out 
even all round the bread and ‘lasses too (when the sun 
got round to the kitchen window), and their little faces 
were fairly slrining with the joy of hospitality. 

“ Well, well, well!” said the old doctor; “ the next 
time I see anybody having the blues, Tom and Dick, I’ll 
send ’em to you for a prescription: one ounce of dividing 
what you’ve got, with people who have less, dissolved in 
a whole day of spring sunshine, well shaken with romp- 
ing,—that’s about it, hey?” 

They had not the least idea what this queer old doctor 
meant, but they fell upon Mother Martin’s big basket 
as if they knew mighty well what that meant, and the 
tired sun got to the ridge of Jump Mountain before 
Joanna or Jim had spent a lonesome hour. 


“and she 
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— > -—— 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1893.] 
1. July 2.—Paul Called to Europ Acts 16; 6-15 
2, July 9.—Paul at Philippi Acts 16 : 1934 
& July 16.—Paul at Athens. Acts 17 : 22-81 
4. July 23.—Paul at Corinth Acts 18 : 1-11 
5. July 30.—Pan) at Eph Acts 19: 1-12 





6, August 6.—Paul at Miletus.. 


7. August 13,—Paul at Jerusalem...... 


8. August 20,—Paul Before Felix 





10, Beptember 3,—Paul Shipw ked 





11, September 10.—Paul at Rome 








12. September 17.—Personal Responsibility............. Gaataimenere Rom. 14 ; 12-23 


13, September %4,—Review. 





OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 


Tae AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


- [Nore.—As the fifth Inductive Study, which appeared in 


this column last week, covered 
sixth International lessons, no 


this week. The student, presumably, is familiar with the 


treatment of the subject in the 
it accordingly.—Tuxe Eprror. } 


or SacRED LITERATURE. 


the ground of the fifth and 
new Inductive Study appears 


previous issue, and will apply 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON VI, AUGUST 6, 1898. 
Paul at Miletus. 


LESSON 


(Acta 20 ; 22-35. Memory verses: 31, 32.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


22 And now, behold, I go bound 
fn the spirit unto Je-ru’sa-lém, 
not knowing the things that shall 
befall me there : 

28 Bave that the Holy Ghost 
Witnesseth in every city, saying 
that bonds and afflictions abide 
me. 

24 But none of these things 
Move me, neither count I my 
life dear unto myself, so that I 
gnight finish my course with joy, 
and the ministry, which I have 
reovived of the Lord Jesus, to tes- 
tify the gospel of the grace of God. 
_ % And now, behold, I know 
that ye all, among whom I have 
gone preaching the kingdom of 
God, shall see my face no more. 

26 Wherefore I take you to 





record this day, that I am pure }27 the blood of all men. For I 


from the blood of all men. 

27 For I have not shunned to 
declare unto you all the counsel 
of God. 

28 ¢ Take heed therefore unto 
yourselves, and to all the flock, 
‘Over the which the Holy Ghost 
hath made you overseers, to feed 
the church of God, which he hath 
purchased with his own blood. 

29 For I know this, that after 
‘my departing shall grievous 
Wolves enter in among you, not 
sparing the flock. 

30 Also of your own selves shall 
men arise, speaking perverse 
things, to draw away disciples 
after them. 

$1 Therefore watch, and re- 
member, that by the space of 
three years I ceased not to warn 
every one night and day with 


TEXT. 


REVISED VERSION. 

22 And now, behold, I go bound 
in the spirit unto Jerusalem, 
not knowing the things that 

28 shall befall me there: save 

= that the Holy Ghost testifieth 
unto me in every city, saying 
that bonds and afflictions 

24 abide me. But I hold not my 
life of any account, as dear 
unto myself, !so that I may 
accomplish my course, end 
the ministry which I reegived 
from the Lord Jesus, to testify 
the gospel of the grace of God, 

25 And now, behold, I know that 
ye all, among whom I went 
about preaching the kingdom, 
shall see my face no more. 

26 Wherefore I testify unto you 
this day, that lam pure from 


shrank not from declaring un- 
to you the whole counsel of 
28 God. Take heed unto your- 
selves, and to all the flock, in 
the which the Holy Ghost hath 
made you * bishops, to feed the 
church of *God, which ‘he 
‘purchased with his own 
29 blood. I know that after my 
departing grievous wolves 
shall enter in among you, not 
20 sparing the flock; and from 
among your own selves shall 
men arise, speaking pervérse 
things, to draw away the dis- 
$1 ciples after them. Wherefore 
watch ye, remembering that 
by the space of three years I 
ceased not to admonish every 
one night and day with tears. 
82 And now Icommend you to 
5God, and to the word of his 








tears. 


grace, which is able to build 





82 And now, brethren, I com- 
mend you to God, and to the 
word of his grace, which {s able 
to build you up, and to give you 
an inheritance among all them 
which are sanctified, 

88 I have coveted no man’s sil- 
ver, or gold, or apparel. 

&4 Yea, ye yourselves know, 
that these hands have ministered 
unto my necessities, and to them 
that were with me. 

85 I have shewed you all things, 
how that so labouring ye ought 
to support the weak, and to re- 
member the words of the Lord 


Jesus, how he said, It is more | 


Memed to give than to receive, 
~"1Or, én comparison af 


accomplishing Many 

ete ere Moe the Lord.” sit. acquired. 6Some ancient at- 
reac the Lord, 

Revisers would substitute “ Holy Spirit" for “ Holy 


American 
Ghost” throughout. 


you up, and to give you the in- 
heritence among all them that 
88 are sanctified. I coveted no 
man’s silver, or gold, or ap- 
34 parel. Ye yourselves know 
that these bands ministered 
unto my necessities, and to 
35 them that were with me. In 
al] things I gave you an exam- 
ple, how that so labouring ye 
ought to help the weak, and to 
remember the words of the 
Lord Jesus, how he himself 
said, It is more blessed to give 
than to receive. 





course *Or, overseers * 





LESSON PLAN, 


Toric oF THE QUARTER: 


GoLprN TEXT FoR THE QUARTER: So mightily grew the 
> aated drs. . apat te 20. 


Growth of the Christian Church. 


you, who have spoken unto you the word of God.—Heb. 13 : 7, 


1. Entire Consecration, vs, 22-24. . 
‘Lesson Ouruine: { 2. Christlike Deportment, vs. 26-27, 33-38. 
3. Unceasing Vigilance, vs.28-32. , 
GoLpen Text: Remember them which have the rule over 


Dary Home Reapinas: ’ 


M—Acts 20 : 22-38. Pau) at Ephesus, 
T.—Acts 20: 1-21. Journeying to Ephesus. 

W.—John 15 : 12-27. Hated of the world. 
T.—Ezek. 33 : 1-10, Responsibility for others. 
F.—Matt, 25: 31-46, Adjudged by actions. 
$.—1 Pet. 2: 11-25. Consistent deportment. 
$.—1 Pet. 4: 1-19. Enduring trials. 





' _ LESSON ANALYSIS.’ 


I. ENDERE CONSECRATION, 

1. impelled by Duty : 

I go bound in the spirit wnto Jerusalem (22). 

He must needs pa through peels — 4:4). 

Necessity is laid upon me (1 Cor. 9 

The love. of Christ constraineth us (2 Cor. 5:14). 

i. Walking by Faith: é 

Not knowing the things that shall befall me there (22). 
Now we see in a mirror, darkly AY Cor. ee Ns 

We walk by faith, not by sight (2 Cor. 5: 

He went out, not knowing whither he ‘eeu (Heb. 11 : 8). 

WL. Undeterred by Peril : 

Bonds and afflictions abide me (28), 

O ki . we will not serve t 'y gods (Dan. 8 : 18). 

Men that have hazarded their lives for . .. Jesus (Acts 15 : 26). 
lam Saete not to be bound only, but also to die eo 21 : 13). 
1V. Faithful unto Death : 

I hold not my life of any accownt (24). 


He that endureth to the end, the same shall ong saved (Matt. 10: 22). 
I hold vot my life of any account (Acts 20 : 
Be thou faithful unto death (Rev. 2 : 10). 


Il, CHRISTLIKE DEPORTMENT, 
|. Candid : 
I know that ye all... shall see my face no more (25). 


If it were not so, I wenld have told you (John 14: 2), 

All things that I heard . . . I have made kriown (John 15 : 15), 

I eens not from declaring . . . anything that was profitable (Acts 
: 20). 

Ui. Faithful : 

I shrank not from nv «.. the whole counsel of God (27). 


us then wam the wicked .. . pou hast delivered thy soul (Ezek. 
Wt bad not come and spoken, ... they had not had gin gore: 22). 
Admonishing every man and teaching every mau (Col, 1°: 

Hl, Unselfish ; 

I coveted no man’s silver, or gold, or apparel (33). 

Whom have I a ed? whom have I ercmnest ql Sam, 12: 3). 
But I bave used none of these things (1 Cor. 9 : 15). 

I kept myself from being burdensome unto you (2 Cor,.11 ; 9), 

IV. Diligent ; 

These hands ministered unto my neodapietel (34). 

He abode with them, and they Se gh re As 

We toil, working with our own b 12). 

Working night and day, that we might jy any (2 Thess. 3: 8). 
V. Generous : ‘ 

Remember, . . . It is more blessed to give than to receive (35), 
Blessed is he that considereth the mot (Psa. 41 : 1). 

He that bath h ply on the paor, happy is he (Prov. 14 : 21). 


Give, and it be given tare ye yee Luke 6 
III, UNCEASING VIGILANCE. 
|. Intelligent Caution : 


Take heed wnto yourselves, and to all the flock (28). 
Take ye heed, watch and pray ( (Mark 13 : 83). 

Let each man take heed how he bufldeth (1 Oor. 3 : 10). 
Take heed to thyself, end to thy teaching (1 Tim. 4 : 16), 


il. Impending Perils : 

Grievous wolves shall enter in among you (29). 

False prophets, which . . . are ravening wolves (Matt. 7 : 15). 
I send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves (Matt 10: 16). 
The wolf snatcheth them, and scattereth them (John 10 : 12). 


it. False Brethren ; 


From among your cwn selves shall men arise, speaking per- 
pe things (30). 
ip pe rils among false brethren (2 Cor, 11: > 
brethren privily brought in (Gal. 2: 
Thee went out from us, but they were not a us (1 John 2 : 19). 


IV. Constant Watchfuiness : 
Wherefore watch ye (31). 
“Watch and pray (Mark 14 : 88). 


Watch ye, s' fast in the f h,. ob is i (1 Cor. 16 ; 18). 
They watch in behalf of your souls (Heb. 18 ; 17). 


V. Abiding Trust : 
I commend you to God, and to the word of his grace (32). 
zeehen, into t my bende I commend my Br} — 23 : 46). 


They commen them to the Lord (Acts 1 
The ‘will of the Lord be done (Acts 21 : 14). 


Verse 22.—“I go bound in the spirit unto Jerusalem.’ (1) The 
pom ry g obligation; (2) The bound spirit; (8) The resulting conse- 
cra 

Verse 23.— Bonds and ae 2 ag me.’’ (1) Sore trials; (2) 


not my as dear unto myself.” 
Held lightly fr ot (2) Used Ja nobly for Christ The beet m3 
i Not or felt (2 3 npn 1) Paul's 
—*I went a om.”’ 
eld ¢ (2) Paul’ s theme; (3) Paul's netbod iors Paul's S eeek. : 
Verse ha from the bi ‘os Responsibility 


apo my~ (2) ines (3) It Its ay 
feed the church of tn soaps A church nded 
by God’; (2) Fed by men.—(1) The church's need; (2) T 
J. 


flock; (2) The wolyes; (3) The 2 Sonaae ‘® The defense, 
Verse 30—“To d \. nage Wyk (1) An un- 
“2Rj commendtyou ta Goh and to the word of bis grace.” 
) The omnipotent Father ; (2) The imperiled 
apostle ; (4) The wise commend 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


FAITHFUL SERVICE. 
Rendered to God (Matt. 24: 45, 46; 1Cor. 4: 1, 2). 
Rendered to men (Deut. 1: 16; 8 John 5). 





he church's 
* Verse 29.—“‘Grievous wolves sball enter in among you.” (1) The he turned to that which was awaiting him in his own ex- 


i 
ie 
a 
3 & 


Continued to the end (Matt. 10 : 22; Rev. 2 : 10). 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 
InTERVENING Events.—The Apostle encountered at 
Ephesus new forms of opposition. Certain strolling Jews 
undertook to exorcise in the name of Jesus, but were met 
with violence by the demoniac; the result being a great in- 
crease in the influence of Panl. This ‘led to a burning of 
magical books of great value. It was then Paul’s purpose to 
go through Macedonia and Achaia, and then to Jerusalem. 
It appears from the epistles written at this time that he was 
making a collection for the poor saints at Jerusalem. His 
further purpose was to go to Rome, a place he reached in ‘an 
unexpected way. The First Epistle to the Corinthians was 
undoubtedly written about the time Timothy was sent into 
Macedonia (Acts 19: 22), and the Epistle to the Galatians 
was probably penned a little before, though many plhce ‘it 
later (at Corinth). - While Paul remained at. Ephesus,'a 
tumult occurred, occasioned by the interference of the Chris- 
tian teaching with the gains of the silversmiths, who made 
Shrines of Diana. Paul was preserved from bodily danger, 
and departed into Macedonia. It would seem from Romans 
15: 19 that he’ made a detour into Ilyria. Somewhere in 
Macedonia he wrote the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
in view of the news from that city. Reaching Corinth, he 
remained there three months. The state of the Corinthian 
church can be learned from the Epistigs sent there. ..From 
Corinth he wrote the great Epistle to the Romans. A plot of 
the Jews led him to journey to Jerusalem, not: directly by 
sea, but through Macedonia, Passing through that region, 
he joins a large party of friends at Troas, Luke having re- 
joined him at Philippi. At Troas he remained seven days, 
breaking bread on the first day of the week. Thence he 
journeys on foot to Assos, where he it met by the ship con- 
taining his companions. Coasting along, they came to Miletus, 
sailing past Ephesus. Here the elders of the Ephesian 
church came to him, and the ‘discourse forming the lesson 
was uttered. ° ; 
Prace.—Miletus, about thirty miles from Ephesus, a 
famous seaport. 

Trmz—aA.D. 58 (according to others, 59), between Pass- 
over and Pentecost (vs, 6, 16); about three weeks after the 
former festival, in the middle of April apparently. 
‘(Persons.Paul, the elders of’ the.chureh of: Ephesus 
(presbyters or bishops), some of the company named in verse 
4, and the historian Luke. : 

OvuTLine.—Paul announces to the elders the trials that 
await him and his separation from them (vs, 22-25); he 
recalls his own fidelity (vs. 26, 27), as the basis of an exhorla- 
tion to them (v. 28), in view of the dangers from false 
teachers (v. 29, 30), referring again to his long and faithful 
ministry aniong them (v. 31). He commends them tothe 
grave of God (v. 32), recalling ‘his own gratuitous labors 
among them (vs. 33, 34), enforcing the lesson of his- own 
example by a saying of our Lord, not elsewhere recorded 
(v. 35). 

HistoricAu Setrine.—From the point where the narfa- 
tive resumes the first person (Acts 20: 5), it becomes more 
detailed. The history, however, is more than an itinerary; 
it begins to show the providential causes which transferred 
Paul to Rome, and thus’ made that city the new center of 
missionary activity. The lesson is of much importante as 
indicating the simple form of church organization among the 
Christians of Asia, while it shows the dangers and errors 
already imminent in apostolictimes. Itseems not unlikely that 
Paul visited Ephesus at a later period (comp. 1 Tim. 1 : 3). 


. 








CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 22, 23.—After Paul’s long residence in Ephesus, 
which continued nearly three years, he passed through Mace- 
donia, and revisited Corinth, where he seems to have spent 
about three months at the beginfing of A.D. 58. At the 
end of this visit, soon after the passoyer feast, as we may 
believe, he started on a journey to Jerusalem, intending ‘to 
reach that city before the day of Pentecost. On his way he 
landed at Miletus, the seaport of Ephesus, for a brief time; 
and, as he was not able to go to the latter city, he sent for the 
elders of the Ephesian church. On their arrival, he ad- 
dressed to them words of farewell and exhortation. * After a 
few sentences recalling his own life among the disciples there, 


perience.—And now, behold, I go wnto Jerusalem: The word 
“now” contrasts the present and immediate future with the 


+ @) The faith- | past, which has just been briefly reviewed.— Behold: Calling 


special attention to the statement which follows,— Unto Jeru- 
salem: That this was his destination, has been already stated 
by the historian in verse 16. We find also in Romans 15:25 
a reference to the same fact, and we discover from the words 
there used that the journey was for the purpose of ministér- 








Begvowed on things {2 Chron. 81 : 1, 12; 84 ; 12), 


ing to the saints in the Holy City. The Cactesions fate 
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Greek provinces had made a contribution for the poor among 
the Jerusalem disciples, and Paul had been requested to be 
the one to carry it to the mother church.— Bound in the spirit: 
The question whether “tlhe spirit” here means the Holy 
Spirit or Paul’s own spirit, seems to be determined by the 
fact that we have the Holy Spirit designated by the full 
name at a later point in the sentence (v. 23). This distinc- 
tion in the two expressions, taken in connection with the fact 
that the more full term occurs, not when the word is first 
used, but only afterwards, makes it evident, or at least highly 
probable, that the first reference is to Paul’s spirit. He was 
bound or constrained in his spirit by a sense of duty. This 
inward constraint, which was also an impelling force, was 
added to the force of the request of the churches; as we may 
believe.— Not knowing the things that shall befall me there: He 
seems, as we may infer from Romans 15 : 31, to have’ appre- 
hended evil from the Jews in Jerusalem and its neighbor- 
hood, and also to have had some fear Jest. his “ ministration 
to the saints in Jerusalem” might not be altogether “accept- 
able.” The first-mentioned apprehension was doubtless that 
which most disturbed his mind.— The Holy Ghost testifieth unto 
me in every city: This expression is commonly supposed to 
refer to declarations made by prophets in different cities, and 
not to internal revelations in the apostle’s own mind (see 
Acts 21: 10-12).—Bonds and offictions: Imprisonment and 
other trials and evils coming from outside of himself,—out- 
ward calamities. He-was imprisoned later. 

Verse 24.—The text varies in the different manuscripts at 
the beginning of this verse, and on this ground the difference 
between the rendering of the Revised Version and that of 
the Authorized Version, “ But none of these things Move me, 
neither count I my life dear unto myself,” is to be explained. 
With the Revisers’ text, the literal translation is as given by 
Meyer: “ But of no word do I account my life worthy for 
myself; that is, the preservation of my life for my own per- 
sonal interest is not held by me as worth speaking of.” This 
text is supported by the best authorities—Accomplish my 
course: That is, my life and life-work, viewed under the 
figure of a race-course (comp. 1 Cor. 9 : 24-27 ; 2'Tim. 4: 7). 
—And the ministry: More definite setting forth of the life- 
work, and thus explanatory of “the course.” This ministry, 
or service, which he had received from the Lord Jesus Was 
the ministry of testifying the gospel ; that is, of bearing full 
testimony as to the good tidings of salvation by grace through 
faith. 

Verses 25-27.—The word “now” seems to take up the 
thought, as it were, from the same. word in verse. 22. The 
going to Jerusalem, in view of what is said. in verses 23 and 
24, is looked upon, as it were, as involving what is now to Be 
declared.—I know: This word is not to be taken, as we may 
believe, in the sense of absolute knowledge,—as if he liad had 
adefinite revelation of the fact from God,—but in the sense 
of strong conviction and confident belief: The word is used 
in the same way in Romans 15 : 29, and in other places. 
The absolute knowledge of the future in such matters of per- 
sonal life and experience does not seem to have been freely 
given by God to the apostlés, as it is not to other men. In 
this very address Paul says that he does not know precisely 
what is to befall him in Jerusalem. It seems probable that 
Paul was released from his imprisonment at Rome, of which 
an account is given near the end of the Acts, and that he was 


giving the words “the Lord.” The American Revisers, on 
the other hand, would place “the church of the Lord” in 
the text, and “of God” in the margin. Each of the two 
readings should be recognized as possible, and the correspond- 
ing possibility of rendering should be allowed. 

Verses 29-31.—The expression “ I know ” is to be explained, 
as we may believe, in the same manner as in verse 25. He 


presence and influence.—Grievous wolves: This is a term 


three than two), but can hardly be understood 


moved by it to a similar earnestness, 

Verse 32.—This is his word of farewell. Having said 
what I have said, I now commend you, who are entrusted 
with the care and instruction and guidance and shépherding 
of this flock,—taking heed unto yourselves and to it, and 
watching as against all dangers and enemies,—I commend 


is, as it were, representative of himself in the upbuilding of 
his people in the true Christian life, and in the securing for 
them the great inheritance.— Which is able: This phrase is 
to be referred to God, and may better be rendered “ who.” 
The Word of his grace is that through which he works; or, 
as said above, his representative in the matter, as it were. 
Verses 33-35.—And now we have his final far@ell word, 
which he speaks for himself, setting forth the. disinterested- 
“ness with which he had labored among them, and pressing 
his own example as one to be imitated.—JI coveted : That is, 
when I was living with you, and working for you in spiritual 
things, I had no such desire. The proof that I had not is 
manifest to yourselves; for I labored, as you well know, for 
my own support and for the support of my assistants in the 
work of the gospel. The apostle took the deepest satisfaction 
in his ability to say this. In the First Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians (1 Cor. 9: 14,15) he says: “The Lord ordained that 
they which proclaim the gospel should live of the gospel. 


things that it may be so done in my case: for it were good 
for me rather to die, than that any man should make my 
glorying void.”—So laboring ye ought to help the weak: The 
persons designated here by thé phrase “the weak ” are, as we 
may believe, because of the context, not those who are weak 
in Christian faith or development, as some writers hold, but 
those who are weak in the sense of being poor and needy. 
The readiness to help the weak, as contrasted with the covet- 


in Ephesus again in his later years.— Wherefore: In view.of j ing of other men’s silver, or gold, or apparel, is suggestive of 


the fact that he expects them to see him no more, he bears 
witness concerning himself that he is “pure from the blood 
of all men.” He is free from blame and responsibility with 
respect to each and all; for he has solemnly and faithfully 
declared to all the truth of the divine message, “I testify 
unto you” this, on this solemn and final day of our separa- 
tion.— The whole counsel of God: That is, the plan of God in 
redemption in all its fulness and all its bearings. “I shrank 
not” from thus declaring the whole counsel of God through 
fear of giving offensepor of censure or opposition. We find 
the same verb in verse 20,‘ I shrank not from declaring unto 
you anything that was profitable.” 

Verse 28.—The apostle turns at this point from his words 
respecting himself to his exhortation and admonition for the 
elders, He bids them take heed for themselves and the dis- 
ciples under their care, even as he had himself done in 
declaring the whole counsel of God. This would be, even in 
an especial degree, necessary, in view of what was to happen 
in the coming time, as mentioned in verse 29. The Holy 
Spirit is spoken of as setting the bishops in their office, or 
appointing them, inasmuch as it was under his guidance, and 
by the impartation of his gifts, that they were chosen and 
qualified for their position.— Bishops: That is, “overseers.” 
The same persons are called “elders,” or “ presbyters,” in 
verse 17, The title here given has reference to their office 
as dirécting and overseeing the church.— The church of God: 
That is, the body of Christian believers.— Which he : 
Acquired for himself, by the payment of the price of his 
blood. The question of the textual reading in the words 
immediately following “the church” is a difficult, and per- 
haps nearly evenly balanced, one. The English Revisers, 
like the translators of the Authorized Version, read. in ‘the 
text “the church of God;” but they add a marginal nate 


the sort of weakness referred to. The words of Jesus seem to 
suggest the same thought. This wonderfujjy true and beau- 
tiful saying of Jesus, “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive,” is not recorded in the Gospels, but is presented as 
surely his own—and as well known—by the words “ how he 
himself said” and “ye ought to remember.” It cannot sur- 
prise us, after we have read this farewell address of the 
apostle, which is so full of sweetness and tenderness, of rich 
memories of the past years, and of inspiration for the coming 
time, to learn from the historian that those who heard it sor- 
rowed most of all that they should see his face no more. 
Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


Paul’s prolonged stay at Ephesus, though fruitful in 
spreading the new faith, was not without its full proportion 
of trials and personal sufferings, for it was here he endured 
so much that he compares himself to one of the victims in 
the gladiatorial shows, set to fight with wild beasts in the 
arena (1 Cor. 15: 32). To what this refers we are not, how- 
ever, told, either by himself or in the Acts, The only trouble 
mentioned by Luke rose from the alarm of the metal-workers 
and shopkeepers of the city lest the great success of the 
Apostle might stop the demand for silver “shrines of Diana,” 
which were bought freely by the multitudes of pilgrims 
to the world-famous temple of that divinity in Ephesus. 
These shrines were silver representations of the temple and 
the goddess, possibly blessed by the priests, and employed 
large numbers of citizens in their manufacture. 

An incident in which a man possessed with an evil spirit 
had leaped upon some roving Jewish exorcis(s,.and torn 





was convinced that this would be the fact.—After my depart- 
ing: This fmay be a mere designation of time, or it may also 
suggest that such persons had been restrained thus far by his 


which describes the violent hostility of false teachers, who 
should come into the circle of the Ephesian disciples from 
without, even as also false teachers, speaking@erverse things, 
must be expected to arise within that circle itself. Traces of 
such false teaching may be discovered in the references made 
to errors, etc., in the Epistle to the Colossians and the Epistles 
to Timothy.— Wherefore : That is, in view of this impending 
danger.— Watch ye: Be watchful and on your guard, even as 
I have already exhorted you to “take heed unto yourselves 
and to all the flock.”—By the space of three years: A three 
years’ time or period. This expression indicates that the 
sojourn in Ephesus (chap. 19) was about three years (nearer 
of necessity 
meaning exactly three years.—The residence was probably 
two years and nine or ten months. The elders should re- 
member his watchfualness during this long period, and be 


them, declaring that he knew Jesus and Paul, but did not 

own their right to use Christ’s name in their mercenary 

spells, had created such an excitement that a panic seized 

numbers hoth of Jews and Greeks addicted to magic rites, 

lest they also should suffer harm from dealing in them, see- 

ing they had professed to believe in Christ. In their alarm, 

they had brought out their books of magical spells, incanta-_ 
tions, and the like, for which Ephesus was famous, and had 

burned them in public; the number destroyed being so great 
that their value came little short of two thousand pounds, or 
from nine to ten thousand dollars. 

Such a startling proof of the growth of the new faith 
touched the shrine-makers in a tender point, and roused 
them into a wild tumult, which; no doubt, hastened the 
already designed departure of Paul for Corinth, by way of 
Macedonia and Achaia; his further purpose being to sail 
from Corinth for Jerusalem (2 Cor. 12: 14; 13:1). Having, 
therefore, called the Ephesian disciples together and ex 
horted them, he set out for Macedonia, which he could easily 
reach by sea from Ephesus, landing once more at Neapolis, 
the port of Philippi, which, with the other seats of the 
churches he had gathered, he wished to see again. It was 
during this journey that he wrote the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians (2 Cor. 9 : 2-4), apparently in the summer of 
A.D. 58. Reaching Corinth at last, he stayed there only 
three months (Acts 20: 3), but these were marked by the 
sending off of another epistle, that to the Romans. He had 
designed te set out for Syria by sea, but the discovery of a 


you to the care of God, and to that word of his grace which ‘ 


But I have used none of these things: and I write not these” 





plot of the Jews to kill him, we may suppose, led him to 
alter his plans, and return through Macedonia; probably 
from being unable, on account of the hostility of the Hebrew 
fanatics, to wait at Corinth fora ship. He had left Ephesus 
shortly after Pentecost, but such wag the slowness of travel- 
ing in antiquity, that he only sailed from Neapolis, on his 
way back, after next Easter, 4 period of about nine months 
Owing to head winds, the passage to Troas, which had taken 
no more than two days on the former voyage, lasted, now, 
for five. 

A rest of seven days followed, the more welcome as a 
party of seven disciples, who, though from various parts, had 
been at Oorinth when Paul left it, met him at Troas by pre- 
arrangement. The great heart of the Apostle could endure 
hardness as a good soldier of Christ, almost beyond human 
power to encounter; but he was a man of tender sensibility, 
and would be wonderfully pleased to see loving faces instead 
of the cold or fierce looks with which he was too familiar, 
But the last day of the nominal “ rest” came, for Paul was to 
start on his farther journey on the Monday morning, and it 
was now our Sunday, the first day of the week. As at still 
later times, the local disciples seem to have met by night, 
perhaps to escape notice. 

Paul joined the little assembly in their upper room, where 
they had come together “‘ to break bread;” but before they 
did so, his full soul could not refrain from addressing them, 
and, once begun, his discourse lasted till midnight, a most 
unusual hour for Orientals to be awake. There were many 
lights in the upper room where they had gathered, and what 
with their heat and the lateness of the hour, a poor young 
man, who had sought the coolness of the seat close to the 
latticed window-space, having fallen asleep, Jost his balance, 
and was precipitated down three stories to the street, where 
he “ was taken up dead.” Paul, however, having gone down, 
stretched himself, in his sympathy, on the lad, and, after thus 
embracing him, cheered all by telling them not to sorrow, as 
his life was in him,—an assurance proved correct by his ulti- 
mately reviving. It is striking to notice that the breaking 
of bread was followed by a meal, of which it thus formed a 
part; a custom, doubtless, in imitation of the circumstances 
of the original institution of “the Lord’s Supper.” 

Next: morning the Apostle set out by land for Assos, a 
distance of about twenty miles; perhaps using the paved road 
between the two places to walk thither, which, it would 
seem, he did alone, his friends having gone before by sea. 
On his arrival, however, he foand them, and, going on board 
their vessel, sailed with them thirty miles south to Mitylene, 
on the island of Lesbos. The next morning saw them again 
at sea, still south, night overtaking them while they were 
off the island of Chios, now Scio, where they lay to, close in 
shore, for the night, after making from forty to fifty miles, 
Next morning the bows were once more turned southeast 
towards the island of Samos, another fifty miles’ sail; and after 
touching at it, and staying on land for the night, the day 
after brought them, by about the same length of course this 
time, a little south of east, to Miletus, on the mainland, about 
twenty-eight miles due south of Ephesus, from which, how- 
ever, a broad bay further separated them. 

Paul had intentionally sailed past the city where he had 
labored so long, to avoid delay at it, his great desire being to 
reach Jerusalem, if possible, by Pentecost. He was unwill- 
ing, however, to leave the region, without addressing some 
kind words to the Ephesian disciples, and therefore sent from 
Miletus to Ephesus, inviting the “ presbyters” of the chureh, 
literally “ the elders,” to come to him, which they did, with- 
out, we may be sure, a moment's delay. It would, one may 
suppose, take two days to reach him; but the meeting, when 
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they were at last face to face, was one not to be forgotten on 
either side, How many in all accompanied the elders is not 
said, but nambers would be glad of thé opportunity of seeing 
and hearing the loved apostle once more. 

His touching words to them have fortunately been pre- 
served. “ You, whom I haveeppointed heads of the church 
at Ephesus, know how essential it is that you be faithful in 
your high office, That you maybe so, may I remind you of 
the example I strove to set before you. For you have had 
psrsonal knowledge of my life, from my first arrival in Asia, 
how I served my Master with all humility. You know, 
moreover, my tears on your behalf; you know the trials I 
endured from the plots of the Jews. You know how, amidst 
all, I never shrank from saying what was for your good, how- 
ever it might imperil me to be thus unreserved; how, also, 
I taught you, both publicly and in your separate houses, with 

_ all fidelity; urging on Jews and Greeks alike the necessity 
of repentance towards God and faith towards our Lord Jesus 
the Christ. Be ye followers of my example, as I have been 
of that of the Holy One. 

“ Bat now I go, by a constraining impulse ia my spirit, to 
Jerusalem, though aware that bonds and afflictions await me 
wherever I turn, What these may prove to be in the Holy 
City, however, has not been told me particularly. Yet, be 
they what they may, I do not hold my life of any account; 
not, indeed, worth speaking of, if only I may faithfullyr finish) 
the task assigned me as his course is to the runner, to set 
forth to the uttermost of my power the good news of the 
grace of God, through Jesus Christ. I know, however, that 
I shall never see you more. Now, therefore, since my work 
among you is over, I ask myself how I stand in my responsi- 
bility for my career among you, and I feel that, thus tried, I 
am able to say that I have done my duty, so that no one can 
blame me. But as I am thus without reproach, see that 
you, my successors, be the same. Take heed, therefore, to 
yourselves, that ye be faithful, and to the flock that it be 
kept from error or sin. For the Holy Ghost has made you 
overseers of it, since it is the church of God, which Christ 
purchased as his own with his blood, and you are appointed 
to bets faithful shepherds, 

. “Nor will you have an easy task, for not only will enemies 
distress you from without, but disturbers will rise from your 
own number, striving to draw away the disciples after them. 
Therefore keep a vigilant watch, remembering and imitating 
my example, For ye know that, through the three years I 
Was with you, I ceased net to admonich evory one, day and 

enight, with tears. And now, as I close, I commend. you to 
God, who can protect and bless you, and to the word of his 
grace, the gospel of Christ, which gives you a light to your 
feet, how to walk in your office, and teaches you how to 
build up your Christian life, sustaining you meanwhile, by 
giving you the inheritance among those who are consecrated 
to God, as his people, by faith. 

“Take heed, finally, of any approach to self-seeking, Re- 
member how I never yearned for any man’s money, or for 
gifts of apparel, but, as you know, supplied my wants by 
my own labor, and not my own wants only, but those also of 
them that were with me, I may, indeed, truly say, with all 
humility, that in all these matters also I gave you an ex- 
ample, how you, like me, should not only not make gain of 
the ministry, situated as you are, but should work with your 
hands, as I did, that you may be able to help those who need 
aid; remembering as I did the words of the Lord Jesus, how 
he himself said, It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 


Old Park, Bournemouth, England. 





PARTING COUNSELS. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


This farewell address is reported by a hearer, as Acts 21 : 1 
shows by its use of “we.” Attempts have been made to deny 
its authenticity, but it is saturated with the phraseology of 
Paul's letters, and glows with the fervid self-sacrifice of his 
character, Every line of it is stamped “ Paul, his mark.” 

The lesson begins with the second part of the address, 
What preceded was simply a reference to the characteristics 
of his ministry at Ephesus. We are not to look for clearly 
marked divisions of thought in so emotional an address. 
Valedictory speeches, punctuated with tears of speaker and 
hearers, are not to be dealt with as if formal disserfations. 
But the earnest words are grouped in certain discernible 
masses, which we may take as guides. 

1, There is the calm brave outlook on a perilous future. 
Probably the Apostle was the least moved man in all the 
assembly, as he told of what he knew lay before him, and of 
what he did not know, but expected. An irresistible con- 
straint urges him to Jerusalem, but: when he says that he 
goes “bound in the spirit,” he does not mean that he is 
reluctantly dragged like acaptive. Apparently, it is his own 
spirit which binds him, for he seems to draw a distinction 
between that inward impulse and the outward warnings of 
the “ Holy Spirit” in every city. Still, that sense of neces- 
sity came to him, as he believes, from God, and in following 
it he was not self-willed, but obedient. We know of the 


held his spirit) only by this reference, for the instances 
recorded are later than this. 

The magnificent self-devotion of the man is bracing, even 
to read of. He is calmly conscious of risks.and of certainties, 
but he brushes them all aside, Half-discerned perils are 
more terrible, because more powerful on the imagination, than 
clearly seen'ones, Many a man would march up to a battery 
without a tremor, who would shrink from a hole where a 
anake lay. But Paul faced the unknown “ things that should 
befall” him, and those which were “testified of in every 
city,” with equal composure. 

What lifted him to this sublime elevation? The same 
dominant desire which should rule us all. The one thing 
worth living fa or dying for, is to do our appointed task, or, 
as Paul puts it here, to accomplish our allotted course. 
Jesus has some “service” for all to do, and, if we feel rightly 
our obligations to him, life itself will be well expended in 
doing it. Loyalty to him for his dear love's sake makes 
heroes and martyrs. Are we thus swayed by devotion to him? 
and do-we account the utmost personal sacrifice as well 
made, if it helps us to complete our tasks? Note that the 
accomplishment of his course, which here was the Apostle’s 
one desire, was at last his humble confidence (2 Tim. 4 : 7). 

2. He passes in verse 25-27 to tell his expectation that his 
Ephesian work is done, and to assert his freedom from 
responsibility in regard to it. We cannot tell whether his 
anticipation of seeing the Ephesians no more was fulfilled or 
not. This conviction leads him to sum up his work among 
them. The first thought of a true teacher in closing his 
work will be as to whether he has any man’s blood on his 
hands. How little anything else matters at last! So- 
called success or popularity or favor from hearers or schol- 
ars are nought. The one important thing is the possession 
of a clear conscience. How can that be attained? Paul 
tells us; by faithful setting forth of all that we know of God’s 
revealed “counsel.” If there has been indolence, cowardice, 
shirking of unfashionable aspects of the message, there can- 
not be this assurance. Itis an awful thing to end a ministry 
of preaching or teaching or intercourse of any kind, and not 
be able to say: I am pure of all men’s blood, for I have 
declared God’s counsel. But how few of us there are 
who have earned Paul’s right to say it! 

8. He has done his work, and next he hands it over to his 
hearers (vs, 28-31). His charge to them begins with, “Take 
heed to yourselves.” Personal religion must be deep, and 
peréonal watohfulness lynx-eyed and incessant, in every true 
servant of Christ’s. It is the foundation of all efficient 
service for others; and for want of it many a minister and 
many a Sunday-school teacher are useless: Special tempta- 
tions haunt those who are doing Christian work to substitute 
outward zeal for others for jealous watchfulness over them- 
selves. 

Then follows watchfulness over “the flock,” the familiar 
Old Testament emblem for the people of God, on which 
Christ had laid his hand as belonging to his people outside 
the fold of Judaism. Mark how the office of these men is 
designated. They were called “elders” in verse 17, they 
are now called “bishops.” Clearly, the two names were used 
for the one office. Mark how their appointment is traced to 
“the Holy Ghost,” though, no doubt, they had been set 
apart in some cases by Paul, and in others chosen by the 
church. Mark how every idea of official elevation above 
the mass of believers is, as if of set purpose, excluded, by the 
words “in which# not “over which,” as the Authorized Ver- 
sion has it. 

The difference of opinion as to the reading “of God” or 
“of the Lord” cannot be discussed here, bot we must pause 
for a moment on that great thought that Christ has pur- 
chased (or acquired) the church with his own blood, Its 
incidental introduction implies the Ephesians’ familiarity 
with it. It had made a prominent part of Paul’s preaching. 
It contains in brief the Apostle’s whole doctrine of the pur- 
pose and effect of the. death of Christ. The Old Testament 
idea, which was there applied to Israel, namely, that it was 
God’s “‘ possession,” is here transferred to the Church, 
redeemed from worse than Egyptian bondage, and by a 
mightier manifestation of power and love than “the out- 
stretched arm” of old. God and Christ have no real posses- 
sion of men ufless men yield themselves, as won by that 
sacrifice, to him who has shed his blood for them. 

The faithful teacher’s heart is saddened by the prophetic 
assurance that when he, the shepherd, is withdrawn, wolves 
will burst into the fold. Paul anticipates not only false 
teachers from without, but heretics rising up even from his 
presem audience, for “ your own selves” does not mean the 
church, but the listening elders. Note the characteristic of 
these false teacher's words—“ perverse things,” which might 
be rendered “distorted.” All heresy is warped and twisted 
truth) seen out of focus, and so out of proportion. Note their 
aim, “to draw away the disciples;” that is, to rend them 
from Christ or from the church, and turn them into partisan 
followers of themselves. The itching for adherents who shall 
regard a man as their fountain of wisdom underlies much 
heterodoxy, in all times. It is much pleasanter to the flesh 
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predictions of bonds (of another kind than those which now 





true teashéis This prophetic vision gives vom the 
exhortation of watchfalness. If the watcher of the flock is 
drowsy, the wolves will be wakeful, and tear unhindered. 

It is not self-conceit which makes the Apostle present his 
own conduct asa pattern, but the clear perception of the 
only means by which the wolf's ravages could be stayed. 
Note how, in few words, he draws a perfect picture of the 
true teacher. Unwearied watchfulness, individualizing care, 
honest dealing with errors, inconsistencies, and sins, no min- 
cing of the terrors of the gospel, appeals “im season and out 
of season,” and all “ with tears,” which revealed his love and 
earnestness—these are the weapons with which, still, every 
one who has in any way responsibility for others’ souls, must 
war against threatening corruptions. 

Finally, the unwelcome word must be spoken, and the 
actual farewell comes (vs, 32-35). “And now” has marked 
two previous stages of the address (vs. 22,25). Here it pre- 
pares for the close. He commits them to God, and to the 
Word which tells of and communicates his grace. What 
brave reliance on the sufficiency of that Word, and of God as 
working in it! These Ephesians were not long rescued from 
heathenism; their knowledge was partial; they had no 
apostle to teach them; evil days were at hand. But Paul’s 
solicitude is calmed when he thinks of the power that can 
keep them. Perhaps it was expedient for them that he 
should go away, and so they would be thrown more entirely 
on God and his truth. Sometimes the silencing of human 
voices makes us better able and mor® eager to hear God 
speak, This commendation is really a prayer. He puts the 
burden he had so long carried in God’s hands, and asks him 
to take.the weight of it on himself. The other elements in 
the address culminate in prayer, which is the highest expres- 
sion of Christian affection. It implies exhortation, too; for 
it points to the source of security, and suggests that to keep 
close to God, and to cling to his word, are the sure defenses 
against.all intellectual errors and moral corruptions, which 
would attack the Church or the individual, 

The Apostle closes with a second presentation of his own 
conduct asa model. Christian teachers must be free from 
even a suspicion of self-seeking. Disinterested devotion 
always tells, and would be a more effectual weapon in fight- 
ing’ approaching heresies and heretics than skilful fencing 
in controversy. The primitive church conquered by holy 
life, still more than by convincing argument. The language 
is graphic. ‘These hands” stands emphatically at the end 
of the sentence, as if Paul had paused for a moment, and held 
forth his palms, hard with stitching the rough e¢loth for 
tents. Note, teo, that when he says “ye ought to support 
the weak,” he probably refers not merely to pecuniary help 
to poor saints, but to the duty of strengthening feeble faith, 
which night be made to stumble by any appearance of cove- 
tousness in the teachers. It is right sometimes to forgo 
rights, if insisting on them would scandalize weak brethren. 

But Paul soon passes from himself to his Master. 
What was his devotion or self-sacrifice by the side of the 
Lord’s? May we not be ashamed to speak of what we have 
done, when we think of what he has done? But, on the 
other hand, how can a Christian be right, unless his life is an 
attempt to copy the example of Jesus? The cross is the law 
for conduct as well as the object for faith. The unrecorded 
words of Jesus, which were floating down the stream to 
» oblivion, when providentially the Apostle drew them to shore 
for eternal remembrance, go very deep. 

“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive.” That saying 
takes heaven’s point of view in regard to what makes true 
blessedness. The world says the exact opposite, because the 
world is based on self-regard. God is himself the great 
example of the higher, truth, because God is love. He is 
“the giving God,” therefore he is ‘the blessed God.” Love 
ever delights to bestow. In the measure in which we drink 
in Christ's spirit,we shall know the blessedness which filled 
his heart, and find in imparting a purer joy than in acquir- 
ing. Unless we have begun ‘to know and feel this, what 
token do we show 6f being Christ’s? 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


THE TEACHER'S MIRROR. 

The most successful teacher in all history tells how he did 
it. Im this lesson the teachers become pupils. 

He seizes an occasion when he came within thirty miles of 
their city to send for his pupils, and review ot enforce his 
lessons. They were eager to come. 

His success is explained by his spirit. He is perfectly 
obedient in following the lead of the Spirit, though at the 
end of the shortening path are imprisonment and death. 

The great apostle of the Lord Jesus is as tenderly human 
as his master was. Christian teachers are under peril of 
having the blood of men on them, but Paul is pure from it 
because he shrank not back from declaring the whole plan of 
God. But it was not enough to declare it, he adds affectionate 
exhortation, and throws a great responsibility on them. 





to keep adherents round one’s self, than to lead them to the 


He sees the grievous wolves springing on those tender 




















stood that he coveted no man’s silver or gold, but, on the con- 
trary, he had ministered to others with his hands. Teaching 
is not enough, let manual ministty be added. Paul is not 
greater iri argument, logic, loftiness of thought, than he is in 
teaching the necessity of giving. Every class must be a mis- 
sionary class, or not be Christlike. He was rich, and volun- 
tarily and eagerly for our sakes he became utterly poor. 

This: address is ideally tender and touching. Paul is the 
apostle of love. ‘His tears flowed oftener than those of any 
other apostle, In this mirror does the teacher find his own 
features ? 


Uniwersity Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Not knowing the things that shall befull me (v.22). It was 
well for Paul that be did not know how many times he was 
to be beaten and stoned and imprisoned and shipwrecked, and 
how much he was to suffer from hunger and thirst and cold 
and weariness and painfulness and watchings. It was hard 
enough to bear those things when they came, without endur- 
ing them all in anticipation. We have reason to thank God 
that he shuts from us a knowledge of the sorrows and trials 
to which we must be subjected; that he thereby leaves so 
much room for hope, and so increases the preciousness of 
faith. Many of us would break down in advance, if we knew 
beforehand how hard it was going to be for us to keep from 
breaking down under the burdens and temptations and dis- 
appointments to which we are sure to be subjected. The 
cloud over our fature is as truly a blessing as the light which 
shines above and beyond it. 

Save that the Holy Ghost teatifieth wnto me... saying that 
bonds and afflictions abide me (v. 23). There is nothing surer 
to the child of God in this life than trouble. Thut is one 
point on which the Old Testament and the New are at one. 
“Man is born unto trouble, as the sparks fly upward;” “man 
that is born of a woman is of few days, and full of trouble,” 
says the Old Testament. “Inthe world ye have tribulation,” 
—or trouble,—says our Lord himself to his loved disciples. 
‘Whatever other promise of Jesus may seem to fail us, all of 
us Can say that this one is verified in our case. And there is 


no so pleasant way of looking at trouble as by seeing that it |. 


is a gift of God; according to our Saviour’s promise. e 
Lord “doth fot afflict willingly, nor grieve the children of 
men,” but “whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.” Troubles are one 
sign of God’s love. Paul was sure.of them accordingly. Do 
you look at them only in that light? 

But I hold not my life of any account, as dear unto myself, so 
that I may accomplish my course (v.24). Life is a matter of 
very small account to any one, “in comparison with duty- 
doing, whether a man realizes this truth or not. Whatever 
is worth living for, is worth dying for,—if dying be an inci- 
dent to its pursuing. When the Roman general Pompey was 
warned against the danger of his returning from Egypt to 
Italy; to meet a new trouble in his own land, his heroic 
answer was: “It is a small matter that’ I should move for- 
ward and die, It is too great a matter that I should take 
one step backward, and live.” Life is never well used, when 
it is held dearer than duty. He who would tell a lie in 
order to live, is willing to pay a great deal larger price for 
his life than that life is worth to himself—or to others. 
Richatd Baxter has Paul’s idea, when he sings: 

“ Lord, it belongs not to my care, 
Whether I die or live; 
To love and serve thee is my share, 
And this thy grace must give.” 

I testify unto you this day, that I am pure from the blood of all 
men. For I shrank not from declaring wnto you the whole counsel 
of God (vs. 26, 27). Paul could say that intelligently, as well 
as conscientiously, in his sphere of duty, and could then leave 
to God the issue. Whoever else can say it similarly in his 
sphere, has also a right to rest the consequences of his fidelity, 
and of the choice of his hearers, with God. We have a re- 
sponsibility to declare the whole message from God to those 
to whom God sends us. If we shrink, through any cause, 
from being faithful in the delivery of God’s message, we are 
responsible for the consequences of our failure. But if we 
declare the truth unswervingly and in loving tenderness, we 
can know that God will acquit us of blame, however our 
message from him may be received by those to whom he sent 
us. In the East, when a message is sent by a Turkish gov- 
ernor to the people in one of the rural villages the messenger 
stations himself on a high place—either « hill-top or a mosk- 
minaret—and there he calls aloud, in substance: “ Whoever 
has ears, let him listen now to the words of the governor!” 
This he says clearly and with a ringing voice, three times 
over. Every one who hears that call is in duty bound to 
heed it, and to take a listening attitude for the reception of 
the message. After this threefold anpounce- 











be done faithfully, the governor's messenger is relieved of 
responsibility for the result; but if he fails in this, he ix 
responsible for all the results of his failure. “So thou, 


Israel; therefore hear the word at my mouth, and give them 
warning from me. When I say-unto the wicked, O wicked 
man, thou shalt surely die, and thou dost not speak to warn 
the wicked from his way; that wicked man shall die iy his 
iniquity, but his blood will I require at thine hand, Never- 
theless, if thoywarn the wicked of his way to turn from it, 
and he turn not from his way; he shall die in his iniquity, 
but thou hast delivered thy soul.” ~The soul which you are 
to warn may be at your very side, in your home, in your 
church, in your Sunday-school, or in your neighborhood. 
Not alone that soul, but yours also, is involved in your 
fidelity. : 

I commend you to God, and to the word of his grace, which 
is able to build you up (v. 32). Here is comfort for every 
believer. God is able. He is able to do everything; able to 
save us; able to instruct us; able to upbuild us into a sub- 
stantial and enduring Christian manhood and womanhood. 
What if there are dangers before us? What if we are weak 
and timid? What if there are enemies among those of our 
own household ? God is able to give us strength to meet 
dangers, deliverance opt of thefn, and firmness to resist every 
temptation or inducement to go astray. “Our sufficiency is 
from God.” 

Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he himself said, It 
is more blessed to give than to receive (v.35). There are a great 
many words of the Lord Jesus that we should do well to re- 
member ; but it is important that we remember the right 
words at the right time. When we come to die, or when we 
would comfort those who fear death, it may be well fur us to 
recall his assurance that he was going away to prepare a 
place for his loved ones. But while we are in the struggle of 
life, finding life’s duties and burdens a constant pressure on 
us, it is well for us to remember that he himself said it is 
better to give than to get, to spend of ourselves than to eare 
for ourselves, His words are ever timely, if we only remem- 
ber them aright. ‘ 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The lesson to-day is part of a most -touching farewell -ad- 
Gress of Paul to the elders of the church at. Ephesus. He 
was now on his way to Jerusalem, and, in passing Ephesus, 
had sent to that city for the elders to come and see him at the 
seaport of that city, Miletus; for his heart yearned to see them, 
to the end that he might strengthen them by some brave words 
of counsel, The fact'is that, wherever Paul went, he always 
carried the burden of the churches on his heart, and longed 
for their prosperity in spiritual things. He seems never to 
have missed an opportunity to help them by word of mouth, 
or by letter, for they were his joy and his crown. 

. Looking now somewhat in detail at his address, we may 
note in it three things; namely, 

1. What he says about his past. 

2. What he says about his future. 

3. What he says about their future. 

About his own past he speaks freely. He tells them that 
he feels himself to be innocent of the “ blood of all men,” for 
he has most faithfally discharged his doty to them.” In 
Ephesus he warned them day by day, “ with tears,” going 
from house to house as he had opportunity. He reminds the 
elders that, while he was among them, he asked nothing of 
any man, but worked with his own hands, and supported him- 
self, And not only so, but he also cared in this way for those 
who were with him, so that the church in Ephesus was in no 
way burdened with their support. He even seems to have 
had something t spare for those who were “ weak,” giving 
to them out of his own earnings. Thus with confidence he 
points to his past among them. And for what purpose? 
Was this in any boastful spirit? By no means. He spoke 
as he did, only that by his example he might stimulate them 
te follow in his footsteps. For their good, and not at all for 
his own glory, he spoke thus. . 

This sets forth the great truth that, to be a successful 
worker, we must not ohly preach, but practice. There are 
many believers who say good things in the class, or in the 
Young People’s Society Christian Endeavor meeting, who 
point others in the right direction. But their words and 
their deeds seem to point in opposite ways. ‘They could 
honestly say to those to whom they are speaking, “ Do as I 
say,” but they could not so honestly say “ Do as I do.” One 
reason why Paul's speech was so effective was just because his 
words came with the weight of his example behind them. 
This gave them the force of cannon-balls. We wonder some- 
times why the cause of the Master progresses so slowly. One 
reason, and that perhaps the most powerful, is that believers 
do not walk in aceordance with their professions. If they 
did this, the world would soon feel « new power lifting it up 
toward Ged and trath. O Lord! help us all to have our talk 





ment, the message itself is three times repeated. If all this 


i are Ege in 
: ee 


son of man, I have set thee a watchman et ee 


With regaré to his own future, the Apostle had, humanly 
speaking, no very cheering outlook. He said that the Holy 
Spirit testified that, in every city to which he should go, 


ave daunted many men. They would have sought out some 
hiding-place, and there have stayed. But Paul was not that 
kind of aman. When he said, “ Lord, what wilt thou have 


ahead, and did with his might all that the Lord sent him in 
the line of duty. Not only do we find no single word of com- 
plaint in his address, but he takes care to say to the elders, 
“None of these things move me, neither count I my life dear 
unto myself, so that I may finish my course with joy, and the 
ministry which I have received of the Lord Jesus, to testify 
the gospel of the grace of God.” This was heroic. And it 
was because of just this spirit that Paul accomplished so much 
for the moral regeneration of the whole world. The fact is, 
that when a man counts even his life as of smal! account com- 
pared with his work, the work is sure to prosper. In our 
days we count not only our lives as of so much value, but 
even our ease and personal comfort, that the work lags, and 
the wheels of the chariot of the Lord’s coming delay. More 
of the spirit of Paul would produce more rapid results in the 
conversion of the heathen world, and the purifying of the 
dark places of our great cities. One hundred Pauls in these 
days, with our improved methods of travel, would soon change 
the face of humanity, and make the desert to blossom as the 
rose. One quarter of the energy that is put into “ society” 
activity, with its parties and dances and various inventions 
for the sake of novelty, if'put into the problem of city evan- 
gelization would transform many a court and alley into a 
place fit for human habitation. Alas! what the world is 
dying for is not more people nor more money, but halfa 
dozen Pauls, and the use of that money which ds now wasted 
in frivolity. 

The last point in the lesson deals with that which Paul 
says about the future of the church at Ephesus. This was 
not very reassuring. He tells them that there are dangers 
ahead, and that the church is to be bitterly tried. On this 
account he bids them be watchful, and care for those who be- 
long to the church. He also commends them to the grace of 


them farewell. 

The church at Ephesus is not the only one that has had 
enemies. All churches are in the same plight. If the foe 
doce not‘ come in-one way, he Will in anotnér, Satan never 
left any church long unmolested, I do not need to dwell 6n 
this long, for each teacher will know how to illustrate the 
dangers that surround our churches. Idleness is one of them, 
and a spirit of discord isanother. But, whatever the trouble, 
we have the same need of watchfulness, and of reliance on the 
grace of God of which we find Paul speaking today. In that 
way only can the church keep itself pure, and grow strong. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


How many years did Paul stay in Ephesus? He left there 
abouf'five years after the time he first obeyed the night call 
to go into Europe. What were the words he heard spoken 
to him, calling for help? When he left Ephesus, it was the 
month of May ; he spent several months visiting the churches 
in many places where he had preached, and in the last of 
the next April, he was on shipboard on the way to Jeru- 
salem. 

At Miletus.—(Show or trace journey on map or board.) 
This was a town on the shore where a river emptied into the 
sea; it was between twenty and thirty miles by the road from 
Ephesus, The ship landed on Tharsday, to wait there a few 
days. Paul’s heart turned to Ephesus, so near by; but he 
could not try to go there and return in time, lest the ship 
would proceed on the voyage. So he sent a messenger to the 
elders or chief men among the Christians there, asking them 
to come ta Miletus. They were with Paul on the sabbath, and 
we know the words and tears of the farewell talk that April 
day on that far-off shore of the blue éea. 

Paul Looking Backward.—He reminded the elders of the 
years of his work with them, that from the first day until the 
last he had served the Lord faithfully and humbly. He had 
preached without fear, though he knew how enemies were 
planning against him. He asked no man for gold or silver, 
or food or clothing, and they could see his worn hard-worked 
hands that earned his own living among them. He had 
preached in synagogue and school-house, and taught at his 
work, and as his Master did, by the way, and also he had 
gone from house to house. Are you pleased when your minis- 
ter comes to your home, and has a wise, kind word for each 
one of the household? Paul told them he had kept back 
nothing which could m@ke them wiser or better, he had 
everywhere taught that sinners should repent and believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, who would freely forgive. 

Paul Looking Forward.—He said, “I go bound in the 
spirit unto Jerusalem.” For himself, Paul might have hed « 





and our walk coincide better in the future. 


sad heart, and fears of what was before him? He had been 


bonds and affliction” awaited him. Such a prospect would . 


me todo?” he meant the question honestly, and so he went» /— 


God, which was sure to make them able to stand, So he bade » 
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shown that sufferings and chains waited for him, perhaps 
death for Christ's sake. But he said, “I do not count my 
life dear if I can finish my course of work for Jesus Christ, 


,and preach the gospel of his grace.” How Paul gazed into, 


the faces of the listening men. He knew each one, and they 
knew him, where he had preached to them, and gone with 
them on errands for Jesus’ sake; but as he looked he felt 


that it was for the last time, for he said, “I know that you 


shall see my face no more.” 

Paul's Warning.—He had left the church in Ephesus in 
the care of the elders who came to bid him farewell, and he 
warned them to take heed. When your mother says, “‘ Don’t 
be a heedless child,” what does she mean? The elders were 
not to be heedless or careless about the church. Paul re- 
minded them how precious is the church of God, for it cost 


| the life of Jesus, Do yor understand that Christ died to save 


sinners, and all the saved ones together are called the church 
of God? There are many churches in many places, but they 
are all one in Christ, and one great church bought with his 
precious blood. It/ was to watch and care for the church in 
Ephesus that Paul warned the elders to take heed. Do you 
remember who said, “I am the good shepherd”? Those 
who had care and charge of the churches were called shep- 
herds, or pastors. As Jesus was the chief shepherd to over- 
see the great flock, his whole church, so each minister and 
elder was to be an under-shepherd, and watch and care for 
the sheep and lambs in his own fold. (Some pastoral picture 
will illustrate and impress this.) 

All the Flock.—Paul warned the elders to take heed to all the 
flock, not to a few who might be rich or great, or could help to 
support the church, but the weak ones, the poor, the sick, Was 
thatall the flock? Arethere always some lambs in every sheep- 
fold? We are sure that when Paul went from house to house 
he knew the —s in the homes, Paul was like his Master, 
and he knew that Jesus bade his disciples “feed my lambs.” 
We know Paul did not forget them ; for when he was in Rome, 
nearly three years after this, wearing a prison-chain and 


'. watched by a soldier, he wrote a letter to the Ephesians, and 


in that letter is something specially for children. Get your 
mother to help you find it, and see if it is for you. Paul told 
the elders they must be good shepherds, for, after he should go, 


-some wicked nien would come and try to do them harm, just 


as wolves try to get into the fold to kill the sheep and carry 
off the lambs, That is why every sheepfold had a hedge or 


~ua}l around it, and one little door so that sheep and lambs 


might be kept sare. Paul charged them to think of all-he 
had taught them, even with tears, wirile he had bees with 
them, and closed, saying, ‘‘ Watch, and remember.” 

Paul's Farewell Blessing.—The Apostle could say no more; 
he could only trust them to the great Shepherd of the church 
and the loving Father in heaven. He called them brethren, 
and said, “I leave you in the hands of God, to be kept by his 
grace and love; for he is able to build you up, and to give you 
each a precious portion among his own beloved children.” 
Paul not only charged them to remember his warning and 
blessing, but he said, ‘Remember the words of the Lord 
Jesus,” that he said, “It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” We do not find this saying among other words of 
Jesus in the Gospels; they are full of the story of his doing 
it, not merely saying it; but Paul remembered, and so the pre- 
cept has been kept for us. 

The Parting.—The time came when Paul and his friends 


must part. They knelt on the shore arfd he prayed with them, | 


asked God’s tender love and care upon each and all. How they 
wept, and put their arms about Paul’s neck, and kissed 
him, as he knelt on the shore. They were grieved most of all 
that he had said they should see his face no more. Then 
they walked along together a little way, and took Paul to the 
ship. He went on board ready for his long journey, and the 
company of elders sad and lonely went back to Ephesus, 
Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F. B.S. 


Tue Vorace.—It is most interesting to trace; in .all its 


. minute details, the graphic account given by Luke of this 


voyage; and especially to one who, like the writer, has had 
the rare fortune to follow the’same course in a sailing yacht, 
and can therefore calculate almost to an hour the time occu- 
pied between the various ports at which Paul touched. The 
distance from Trogyllium to Miletus is a little under twenty 
miles, and sailing at dawn, with the northwest wind which 
usually prevails down this coast, Miletus would be reached 
in the forenoon. Ephesus is twenty-two miles distant, and 
messengers could easily be despatched at once, and arrive at 
their destination the same night, returning with the elders the 
following day. The road between the two places still exists, 
crossing over a rugged mountain ridge, but is little used; for 
Ephesus is a desolation, and Miletughas shriveled to a squalid 
village a mile from the ruins, which are unimportant, except- 
ing the columns of a temple of Apollo and a massive theater, 
tolerably perfect, which attests the former greatness of the 
place. 
MILETUs.—Bhis had once been the metropolis of Asia 


Minor, though in Paul’s time it had shrunk to the status of 
a second-rate provincial city. Originally planted on the 
shore of a deep bay, into which the river Meander flowed, its 
yp harbor had been silted up by the deposit from the river, till 
even then it was some distance from the sea. Now it is many 
miles inland; the ancient ialgnd of Lade is a hill rising out 
of a wide plain. “The Meander has wrested the sea from 
the navigator, and given it to the husbandman ; ridges of 
furrows have succeeded to the waves, and the kid disports 
where the dolphin gamboled.” 

Tue InteRVieEw.—The remembrance of Paul's interview 
with the elders of Ephesus long remained; and Irenzus, 
though a bishop in Gaul, yet born and trained in Asia Minor, 
under Polycarp, the friend of John, mentions that elders 
from other neighboring places were also assembled. There is 
nothing unreasonable in the supposition that at-other places 
of that populous region there were already infant churches, 
the leaders of which were within reach of a summons, and 
that the memory of so touching a scene had been handed 
down to the third generation. 

“T nave Covstep no Man’s SILver, on GOLD, on AP- 
PAREL.”—The mention of apparel along with the precious 
metals reminds us of the peculiar Eastern custom of acquiring 
and hoarding great quantities of raiment. Solomon’s tribu- 
tary kings paid their annual homage, not only in gold and 
silver, but also in garments (1 Kings 10: 25). In several 
passageés, garments are mentioned asa formof wealth, along 
with money, land, flocks, and slaves. Job speaks of heaping 
up silver as the dust, and raiment as the clay (Job 27 : 16),— 
a very perishable form of riches, and, from its liability to at- 
tack by moth,-most insecure, Yet in times and countries 
where investments were unknown, and security did not 
exist, it was only possible to accumulate wealth in such very 
tangible forms. There is, moreover, a special appropriateness 
in the mention of apparel as a form of wealth in addressing 
the elders, of Ephesus. A description by Democritus, an 
Ephesian, of the manufactures of that city, has been preserved, 
by which we find that the embroideries, fine dyed cloths, 
fringes, and bead-work of Ephesus, were the most costly and 
highly prized textile fabrics of the old world, and com- 
manded the markets of Persia. 

“Tut Worps or THE Lorp Jxsus.”—This is the only 
instance of a scriptural quotation of asaying of our Lord 
which is not to be found in one of the Gospels; as our Lord’s 
appeerense to James, also mentioned by Paul, is the only 

dent d of a fact in his earthly sojourn not else- 
where mentioned. Clement of Rome, writing in the first 
century, uses the very same words in his Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians (3 2), but without directly quoting them as our Lord’s 
utterance. In the lifetime of Paul it was very natural that 
such sayings should have been remembered, though not re- 
corded in the Gospels. But it is remarkable how very few 
traditional words or works of the Saviour beyond these limits 
have come down to us, until we reach the third century, when 
they are of no authority. The most remarkable of these 
apocryphal or unwritten sayings is one given us by Origen: 
“Shew yourselves tried bankers ;” that is,‘ Put your talents 
to good use,”—which is believed by Bishop Westcott to be 
genuine, Most of these sayings in the early Fathers are 
little more than slight amplifications or variations of well- 
known passages in the Gospels. 


The College, Durham, England. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Am I a soldier of the cross?” 

“ Onward, Christian soldiers.” 

“In all my Lord’s appointed ways.” 
**One more day’s work for Jesus.” 
“My soul, be on thy guard.” 

“A charge to keep I have.” 

* Sowing in the morning.” 

“ I gave my life for thee,” 
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QUESTION HINTS. 


BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS, 


* FOR THE TEACHER, 


For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, Tux Journey (Acts 20: 1-16). Why did Paul leave 
Ephesus? Whither next? What experience had Paul of: 
Macedonia? (Acts 16 : 9-40; 17: 1-15.) What churches did 
he visit there? What was he probably doing during his 
three months in Greece? How do you account for the “ us” 
in verse 5? What happened at Troas? What material aid 
was Paul carrying to Jerusalem? (Rom. 15: 25, 26.) How 
long did this journey last? In what month of what year did 
Paul reach Miletus? What three Epistles did Paul write on 
this journey? 

2. At Mizervs (Acts 20: 17421). In what Wivision of 
Asia Minor was Miletus? How far from Ephesus? ‘What 
is its present condition? How did it then rank commercially ? 
For what is it famous in literature and philosophy? Why 
did Paul send for the Ephesian elders, rather thap go him- 
self to Ephesus? What are the reasons why he sent for 
them at all? How did Paul describe the condition of mind 
in which he had labored at Ephesus? 

3. Reapy To Surrer (vs. 22-24). What is it to be 
“bound in the spirit”? What other hints have we had of 
Paul’s submission of his will to God’s? (Acts 16 : 6, 7, 10; 
19: 2-21.) From what frets and snares has a spirit thus 
bound obtained freedom? To what is a spirit in slavery if 
it is not thus bound? (John 8 : 32-36.) Why would a 
Christian prefer not to know “the things that shall befall” 
him? In what recorded instance were Paul’s coming woes 
prophesied? (Acts 21:4.) What token of similar forebod- 
ings had Paul written a little before this? (Rom. 15 : 30, 31.) 
What sorrows really did await Paul? (Acts 21 : 32; 22: 2, 
21; 24:27; 28:16.) How far is it wrong for a Christian 
to despise his life? How far is one’s life to be despised? 
(John 12: 25, 26.) How did Paul afterward, at Rome, come 
to feel about his “course”? (2 Tim. 4:7,8.) What isa 
man’s “course” that every man ought to be anxious to finish ? 
(Phil. 3: 12-14.) What symbol is Paul here using? (1 Cor. 
9: 24-26.) Whatvinfnistry, what duty, had Paul received? 
(Col. 1 : 28) ~ 

4. Fatfurvn To Wrrness (vs. 25-27). What hints at the 
possibility. that Pavl’ did return to Asia? (Phil. 22.) 

‘ow does Christian work for others and with them endear 
them to us? What is the meaning of “ take you to record ”? 
(v. 26, Rev. Ver.) When, according to the Old Tes- 
tament, is a man guilty of the death of another, though he 
has had nothing to do with him? (Ezek. 3;18.) Where 
before this had Paul similarly testified concerning himself? 
(Acts 18 : 6.) When are we “our brothers’ keepers” ? 
What kinds of truth afe we most likely to conceal? What 
are some of the ways of contealing truth, beside silence? 

5. Wise To WARN (vs. 28-31).. Why did Paul warn them 
to take heed to themselves first, and to their flock next: 
(Matt.15:14.) In what ways do spiritual leaders chiefly 
need to take heed to themselves? How is “in the which” 
(v. 28, Rev. Ver.) more appropriate than “over the 
which” (Auth. Ver.)? In what various ways are genu- 
ine spiritual leaders ordained by the Holy Spirit ? (Acts 
13:2; 14: 26; 1 Cor. 12:8; 9:16.) What is the dfty of 
bishops, according to verse 28 1 What points are they to 
overcome? What food are they to provide or indicate? 
How does the last clause of verse 28 supply to spiritual lead- 
ers a motive for faithful work? What wolves in the flock 
did both Christ and Peter especially warn the church 
against? (Matt. 7:15; 2 Pet. 2:1.) In our day, what 
sorts of wolves are most dangerous to the flock? In what 
way only might these schismatics be said to have been “of 
your own selves”? (1 John 2:18.) Why are “perverse 
things,” truths perverted, worse and more dangerous than 
absolute lies? How exactly was Paul’s foreboding realized in 
his own lifetime? (1 Tim. 1:3, 19, 20; 2 Tim. 1:15; 2: 17.) 
What alone, if anything, will warrant a man in causing 
schism in a church? What sort of watchfulness best avails 
to keep a church united? How was Faul an example of it? 
How did the Ephesian church reward his anxiety and watch- 
fulness? (Rev. 2 : 1-7.) 

6, CurreRy TO EncouraGE (v. 32); How much of God’s 
Word, the Bible, had the Ephesians at this time? To what 
other Word of God may this refer? (John 1: 1-14.) What 
proves Christ’s power to build up men? In what ways does 
he build men up? Who are they “which are sanctified”? 
(Heb. 13 : 20, 21.) What is their inheritance? (1 Pet. 
1:4; Rev. 21:7.) How will their inheritance be the hap- 
pier because it is shared with others? What proves Christ’s 
ability to give us this inheritance? (John 3 : 35.) 

7. Srrone To Support (vs. 33-35). Why is “apparel” 
counted with silver and gold? What was Paul’s personal 
custom in regard to wages? (2 Cor. 11:9; 1 Cor. 4: 12; 
Acts 18:3.) What did Christ teach regarding this matter? 
(Luke 10:7.) When is it right to accept pay for religious 





work? What should be the feeling of Christians in regard 
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religious workers should also work at a trade, like Paul? 


¢ life above that of the beasts. 











“So laboring” (v.35); how laboring? How does Christian- 
ity compare with other religions in regard to care for the 
weak and helpless of society? What reason have we for 
thinking that Christ spoke many other words, like this one, 
not recorded in the Gospels? (John 21:25.) How many 
sayings, traditionally ascribed to Christ, are probably genu- 
ine? When is giving more blessed than receiving? When 
is it not? Why is giving usually so much more blessed than 
receiving? How did this assembly break up? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1.. Why did Paul leave Ephesus? 2. What_countries did 
he next visit? 3. What city had he reached at the time of 
our lesson? 4.- Who came to him there? 5. What did he 
tell them ebout himself? 6. What did he warn them 
against? 7. To whom did he commend them? 8. What 
words of Christ did he leave with them? 9, How can we 
prove those words true? 


Boston, Mass. 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The Apostle’s attitude toward his convert-churches stands 
in some contrast to the timidity too frequently shown in 
modern missionary policy. Of this Ephesian church Paul 
felt quite sure that the Holy Ghost was among them, bring- 
ing the best instruments of service to the front, and guiding 
the body of believers into all truth. A few years only had 
passed since the oldest among them in Christian belief had 
been brought to the knowledge of the gospel. Yet, out of 
this crude and green material, as many would think it, he 
has built up a church, ordained a Christian ministry, and 
put them in charge of the word and sacraments of the gospel. 
Many would have thought them about advanced enough in 
probation to begin to be thought fit subjects for baptism; and 
instead of leaving them to the Spirit and the Word, many a 
modern missionary would feel it his duty to stay ‘among 
them, or, at least, to place over them one who jad been 
brought up in Christian surroundings,—perhaps a young 
brother fresh from a theological seminary, who would be 
installed as Overseer (or bishop) over convert-ministers of 
twice his age. It was no indifference on Paul’s part to their 
future, or lack of apprehension of their dangers, as this very 
address and his epistles show ; neither was it any want of ac- 
quaintance with the foul atmosphere which the prevalent 
idolatries poured around these young churches. It was faith 
in (1) ‘the essential hunger of the human spirit for Christ, 
and in the preparation by which God had been preparing 
men to know what it was they hungered for; and (2) in the 
living presence of Christ by his Spirit among these new be- 
lievers. More faith, and more of the audacity which faith 
generates, are needed to bring our modern missionary operay 
tions up to the Pauline level. 

Paul’s addsess has the frank egotism of a great man, who 
is doing a great work, and has no by-ends to serve. He 
speaks frankly of his course in terms which put it into the 
heroic category, and he is frank because he ascribes to a 
power beyond himself the initiative and the sustaining in- 
fluence. He had not counted his life precious because he 
acted under the stimulus of a divine impulse, which made 
length of life seem a small thing. The heroic element in 
history, that which makes men regard long life a small gain 
in comparison with a noble life, however short, is one of the 
greatest social forces. The “ lower sociology,” as it has been 
called, sets up length of life as a chief end, because it accepts 
comfort as the end of existence. The “ higher sociology” 
holds with Leonidas, Socrates, Paul, and. the martyrs, that 
the heroic attitude is the only one in which we can live a 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


The spirit and the work of the disciple of the Lord Jesus 
are represented in this lesson, How a follower of Christ 
should feel, with reference to himself, to his Master, and to 
his fellows, is here brought out and illustrated. 

Fearless courage, unwavering trust, and self-forgetful minis- 
try, are the duty of one who would fill his place in the Lord’s 
service. The only thing that Paul is sure of, concerning his 
earthly futpre, is that he shall have a hard time of it. And 
that does not trouble him, or make him budge an inch from 
the path of duty. He has a mission from Christ to testify in 
his behalf, and this mission he wants to perform faithfully to 
the uttermost. He is sure that God is sure, and that Christ 
loves those for whom he has given his life. As to those who 
are about him, Paul calls them to bear witness that he has 
been faithful in their instruction, and he urges them to be 
faithful in helping one another. Both he and they are giv- 
ing more than they receive in their earthly service for 
Christ; but he would have them all. remember that their 
Saviour said it is better to give than to receive. 

This lesson is for every believer in Jesis. All of us ought 


dar Savicar, end to be ready to do most for those who need 
most, ; 
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ADDED POINTS. 
If we are gging whither we are led of God, we aré going 
right, whatever happens to us in the way. 
A man who counts his life above his duty is not worth 
much for any duty. 
The great thing for all of us is to do what God has set us 
to do. 
Partings are a common experience in our earthly life 
course. It were well for us to so live in all our companion- 
ships that when a parting comes we have nothing to regret 
but the parting. 
We love most that which cost us ut: Jesus Christ gave 
his life for his people, and of course he loves his people ace 
cordingly. 
While we are thinking of the possibility of harm to Christ’s 
cause in our sphere, let us not forget that that harm may 
come throbgh our own failures or misdeeds. 
God is able to build us up, and to make our work a success 
for him ; therefore, let us trust him in this matter. 
Let us follow a good example when we have it, and let us 
set a good example for others to follow. 
It is the weak, rather than the strong, that we are to delight 
in helping for Christ’s sake. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION GALENDAR FOR 1893. 
Wisconsin, state, at Monona Lake ...........665.csseeeeeesenes July 26 
Kentucky, state, at Ashland ...............:0sesseeceseee August 22-24 
North Carolina, state, at Greensboro’...............0+ August 22-24 


Seventh International, at St. Louis, Mo.........Aug. 31 to Sept. 2 
World’s Second, at St. Louis, Mo.......... ... September 4-6 
Pennsylvania, state, at Pittsburgh................... -October 10-12 





THE STUDENTS’ CONFERENCE AT 
NORTHFIELD. 


BY C. GALLAUDET TRUMBULL. 


Every train arriving at Northfield and South Vernon 
during Saturday, July 1, brought with it crowds of col- 
lege students and visitors eager for the coming ovn- 
ference, and by eight o’clock in the evening there was 
gathered in Stone Hall a characteristic Northfield as- 
semblage. Mr. Moody, dear to the hearts of all North- 
field delegates, rose and opened the meeting, and ‘‘ North- 
field’’ had fairly started for the year eighteen hundred 
and ninety-three. 

The program for each day was essentially that followed 
in former years, The early forenoon was taken up with 
missionary meetings, group Bible training-classes, and 
college association work. At ten o'clock, Mr. Robert E. 
Speer, secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, conducted a large class in Bible studies on the 
life of Christ, and Mr. James McConaughy led the cen- 
tral training-class, At eleven o’clock came the first 
platform meeting of the day, held in Stone Hall. The 
afternoons were given up almost exclusively to recrea- 
tion. Ball games between the representatives of the dif- 
ferent halls furnished amusement to those who preferred 
to remain as spectators; and on the afternoon of July 8a 
field day,was held, when an opportunity was given to 
delegatés to display their skill in field and track ath- 
letics. In the evenings, two meetings were held. At 
seven o’clock, in pleasant weather, we gathered on 
Round Top Hill for three-quarters of an hour of delight- 
fully informal singing and worship; at eight o’clock 
came the second platform meeting of the day, lasting 
about an hour and a half. 

While the conference of last year was in every way a 
success, it lacked one thing that had always, in the 
minds of delegates of former years, been intimately 
associated with Northfield,—the magnetic and inspiring 
presence of Mr. Moody. But this year, for the first half 
of the conference at least, we have had Mr. Moody with 
us as our leader. The fact that he could be in North- 


than usual to speak; and never before did he give us 
more helpful and suggestive thoughts, gathered from 
his own personal experience and constant study of the 
Bible. While taking the part of president and leader 
of the conference, he seemed rather as one of the 
students, working with us, and gaining for himself help 
and strength as a coworker, than as one who might 
stand off merely asia helper of others. One of the most 
impressive and helpful days of the conference was the 
Wednesday before Mr. Moody’s departure for Chicago. 





to be as true to Christ as was Paul ; and fidelity to Christ 
always includes a willingness to bear our trials, to trust in 


The thought to which he had given especial prominence 


field for only such a short time made him more ready’ 


ay It was that all efficient service for Christ® 
must come only through the power of the Holy Spirit’ 
working in us; that only those can do work acceptable 
in the Lord’s sight, who have received this holy unction, 
All through the morning meeting, and during a special 
meeting held that afternoon in the woods, under the 
clear sky, students and leader joined their earnest 
prayers that this holy unction might be poured out 
freely on each and every one there, and that there might 
be an especial anointirig of the one who must so soon 
leave them to battle for Christ in the city of the West. 
Many a Christian man ‘returned to his room that night 
consecrated to the Lord’s work as he had never been 
before. ° 

Two days after Mr. Moody’s departure, Professor 
Henry Drummond, of Glasgow, Scotland, arrived. His 
first address was given on the evening of the second Sun- 
day of the conference. In this address, as wéll as in the 
three with which he followed it, Professor Drummond 
only endeared himself thé more to those who had come | 
to know and love him through his written works. No 
one who heard him could fail to be deeply impressed by 
his keen, searching analysis of the truths he sought to 
bring home to his audience, and by his complete cofise- 
cration to the work of Christ. “‘Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God, and his righteousness,” his closing text to 
the students, was the keynote of all his discourses. 

| The other speakers of the conference were all helpful 
and inspiring in the new lines of thought which they 
opened up. The Rev. H. P. Beach, from the missionary 
field in China, gave practical talks to the missionary vol- 
unteers. The Rev. 8, T. McBryde, president of the sum- 
mer school at Knoxville, Tennessee,.showed what a gain 
there would be in the spiritual life of American colleges 
by an increase of fellowship between the Northern and 
the Southern students, The Rev. Theodore Monod, from 
France, gave us glimpses of student life in his native 
land. Other suggestive points of help and interest were 
brought out by the Rev. George C. Needham, of Phila«> 
delphia; the Rev. Dr. W. H. P. Faunce and the Rey. 
Dr. Edward Judson, of New York City; Professor Dr, 
George T. Purves, of Princeton Theological Seminary ; 
Professor Dr. M. W. Jacobus, of the Hartford Theol 
Seminary »and Dean Waylerd; vf the Yate LAW School, 
In Mr. Moody’s absence, the conference was conducted! 
by Mr. John R. Mott, secretary of the Intercollegiate: 
Young Men’s Christian Association, who had entire 
charge of the conference of last year. Mr. Mott led thé 
meetings from Friday, the day of Mr. Moody’s departure, 
until the close of the conference on the following: 
Wednesday, in such a manner that the interest never once! 
flagged, while his own talks on ways of working in the 
college associations were full of valuable practical sug- 
gestions, 

The great interest aroused in the college young women 
of the country by the former Northfield conferences, led 
this year to a Young Women’s Conference at Northfield, 
held during the week beginning June 22. The experi- 
ment proved itself worthy of the trial, and the confer- 
ence was largely attended. Platform meetings were held, 
while a portion of each morning was given up to class 
work. Personal work was discussed in classes, as well 
as work in city missions, and in the city and college 
Young Women’s Christian Associations. Mr. Moody 
conducted several ‘‘ Nugget Meetings” on Round Top, 
The presiding officer of this conference was Mrs. A. J. 
Gordon ; and among the speakers were Mrs. Bainbridge, 
of the New York City Missions; Mrs. George C. Need- 
ham; Mrs. Gibbon, of Scotland; Miss Zehring, the 
general secretary of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association ;* Miss Grace Dodge, of New York City; 
The Rev. H. P. Beach; Mr. Robert E. Speer; and Major 
D. W. Whittle, of Chicago. 


Northfield, Mass. 
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WAYS OF WORKING. 


Se. 


CHOOSING AND INSTALLING OFFICERS 
AND TEACHERS. 


_ Possibly no office is more important than that of a 
Sunday-school officer, and no opportunity greater than 
that of a Sunday-school teacher. Yet how often the 
office and the opportunity are lightly thought of! There 
* ways of counteracting this, and of re-emphasizing the 

ignity and importance of Christian service in the Sun- 
day-school. 

Some schools put restrictions upon the election of 
officers and teachers, or provide for their discharge. The 








in all his talks, he now brought out with renewed 


constitution of the Central Congregational Sunday- 
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school, Brooklyn, New York, covers both these points.’ 
The affairs of the school are “ managed by a board com- 
posed of the teachers, officérs, and assistant officers.” 
All officers are chosen for one year, These sections from 
the constitution will show the method of their election : 


The officers of the school shall be a superintendent, who 
shall be a member, ex officio, of all standing committes, three 
or more associate superintendents, one of whom may be a lady, 
a director of the infant department, a secretary, a treasurer, a 
librarian ot library A, librarian of library B, and a librarian 
of library C. 

The superintendent shall be nominated by the board, and 
elected by the prudential committee of the church. He shall 
nominate the associate superintendents, subject to confirmation 
by the board. All the other Officers shall be elected by the 
board. 

The secretary and librarians shall nominate their assistants, 
who shall be confirmed by a majority vote of the superinten- 
dents, The @ppointment of teachers and assistant officers shall 
be announced to the school on Sqnday, and no teacher or 
assistant officer shall have a vote prior to such announcement. 


The matter of new teachers is made ag article by | 


itself: 


New teachers shall be appointed only by the Majority yote of 
the buperintendents, except. that teachers in the infant depart- 
ment shall be appointed by the director of that department, 
with the coneurrence of a majority of the superintendents. 


And two articles are given to the oversight, discipline, 
or discharge of officers and teachers : - 


It shall be the duty of the superintendent to watch over the 
interests of the school, to admonish any who are negligent of 
duty, and, with the concurrence of the assistant superintendents, 
to request the resignation of any one who persists in neglect of 
duty after admonition. Should this reyuest be disregarded, the 
superintendent shall report the matter to the board at its next 
regular meeting. The superintendent shall have authority to 
admit or dismiss scholars, or to decline to do so, whenever in his 
judgment the interests of the school require it. 

Any teacher, officer, or assistant, may be dismissed by a two- 
thirds vote of the board at any regular meeting, provided he 

~~has been served at least one week previously with a copy of the 
charges to be preferred against him, and provided notice of in- 
tention to prefer such charges shall be given at a regular meet- 
ing of the board at least one week previous to their being 
acted on, 
~ Evidentty- tirece regulations ara neither depressive Dor 
repressive, for there are about a hundred and twenty-five 
teachers in active service in the Central School. The 
restriction seems to exalt the office. 
« Exercises of installation, also, are by many deemed 
useful to this end. A good specimen of forms is the one 
used in the “ Waverly Presbyterian Bible School” of 
Baltimore, Maryland, when officers are installed. The 
pastor or superintendent addresses them, reminding them 
that the school is composed of those who study sys- 
tematically at home, in the Home Department, as well 
as those who attend the exercises at the church on Sun- 
day; that the Lord's commission to “go and teach all 
nations” is an encouragement to labor, not only for 
children, but for the child-like; that division of labor is 
necessary in fulfilling the commission; that, “‘as the 
Bible school is one of these branches of the church, 
therefore certain persons in it are selected to assume 
definite responsibilities, and are looked to for the faith- 
ful performance of particular duties.” The leader then 
says, “ Let us read portions from God’s Word as to these 
things.” 


Scripture Sentences.— Ye know that the rulers of the Gentiles 
lord it over them, and their great ones exercise authority over 
them. Not so shall it be among you: but whosoever would be- 
come great among you shall be your minister; and whosoever 
would be first among you shall be your servant: even as the 
Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for many. Tend the flock of God 
which is among you, exercising the oversight, not a constraint, 
but willingly, according unto God; nor yet for filthy lucre, but 
of a ready mind ; neither as lording it over the charge allotted 
to you, but making yourselves ensamples to the flock. And 
having gifts differing according to the grace that was given to 
us, whether prophecy, let us prophesy according to the propor- 
tion of our faith ; or ministry, let us give ourselves to our min- 
istry ; or he that teacheth, to his teachings; or he that exhorteth, 
to hig exhorting ; he that giveth, let him do it with liberality ; 
he that ruleth, with diligence; he that sheweth mercy, with 
cheerfulness. Neglect not the gift that isin thee. Be diligent 
in these things; give thyself wholly to them; that thy progress 
may be manifest unto all. Take heed to thyself, and to thy 
teaching. Be instant in season, out of season ; reprove, rebuke, 
exhort, with all long-sufferipg and teaching. Consider the 
Apostle and High-priest of our confession, even Jesus, who was 
faithful to him that appointed him. And when the Chief Shep- 
herd shall be manifested, ye shall receive the crown of glory 
that fadeth not away. 


And the covenant is in these words: 
Pastor or Superintendent (to elected officers standing before 


your fellow-workers to assume positions of prominence and re- 
sponsibility in this school, and by the confirmation of that 
choice, by those in authority in this church, trust and con- 
fidence has been reposed in you. Now, to show our sense of 
the importance of your work, and of the negli for , diligence and 
faithfulness on your part, who accept the offices to which you 
have been thus duly elected and confirmed, you are each now 
asked to make answer+to the following question : 

Do you accept the office to which you have been thus elected, 
promising to perform the duties of your position faithfully and 
in accordance with the rules of the school ; also to pray for and 
study to promote the peace, unity, prosperity, and spirituality 
of this school ? 

Officers.—I do. (Or by a nod.) 

Pustor or Superintendent (to the teachers and members of 
the school).—Do you, the teachers and members of the school, 
acknowledge these to be the officers of your choice, and sin- 
cerely promise to yield unto them all that courtesy, encourage- 
ment, and obedience in the Lord to which their offices severally 
entitle them ? 

An affirmative answer is given by all rising, and standing 
during the prayer which follows, led by the pastor or superin- 
tendent. 

Pastor or Superintendent.—In the name, then, of the teachers 
and members of this school, by whom you have been elected, 
and in the name of those in authority in this church who have 
coneurred in your election, you are now declared installed as 
officers of the Waverly Presbyterian Church Bible School, for 
the year ending ............00+ next, or until your successors 
have been elected and in like manner qualified, I charge you 
to be faithful to this trust, stedfast, unmoveable, ‘always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your 
labor is not in vain in the Lord, (Officers resume their seats.) 

School.—Hymn, “ Ye servants of ghe Lord.” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


——— 
SIEGFRIED’S JOB* 


This is the first part published, though the seventeenth 
part in order of a critical edition of the sacred books of 
the Old Testament now in course of preparation, edited 
by Professor Paul Haupt, of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, the work being done by nearly forty eminent 
scholars of Europe and America. The work proceeds 
On thé assUMptION trac i¢ is possible to secure a Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament better than the traditional 
Masoretic text. It is proposed to give us such a text, 
to translate it into English, and, by annotations, to vin- 
dicate the changes made, and render them intelligible. 


containing eight inches by five of printed matter, not 
counting the titlepages, or those occupied by general 
explanations, or by advertisements. The Masoretic text 
of Job is taken as a basis, the variations from it being of 
two kinds, corresponding to the departments of study 
known as textual criticism and higher criticism. 

First, the matter of textual criticism. The Hebrew 
text is printed in twenty-seven pages, after which twen- 
ty-three pages of notes are added, explaining the emen- 
dations that have been made. ‘There are some hundreds 
of these small emendations, indicated by critical marks. 
A large part of them—more than half, probably—are 
based solely on conjecture, being opposed alike to the 
Masoretic Hebrew and to the Septuagint and other 
sources of information. A good many, however, are 
professedly based on the Septuagint and other testimony ; 
but an examination of+these shows that even here con- 
jecture plays a much larger part than information. 
Further, the conjecture employed in these emendations 
is prevalently based on the assumption that the original 
text cannot supposably have disagreed in spelling, use of 
words, or syntax, with the literary models now: recog- 
nized; and that there cannot supposably have been 
local circumstances that rendered certain expressions 
intelligible in those days, though they are blind to us. 
But this assumption is mistaken, and all conjecture 
based on itis groundless, It is an admirable contribu- 
tion to Bible study to bring these proposed emendations 
and the reasons for them into convenient shape, so that 
‘they can be examined; but the result of examination 
will be the rejection of most of them. 

Second, the matter of the higher criticism of Job. It 
is held that the poem has been reworked one or more 
times; that passages from parallel compositions have 
been incorporated into it; that some one, regarding 
Job’s views as dangerous, has interpolated certain pas- 
sages by way of antidote; that chapters 28 and 32-37 are 
from a different point of view from the rest of the poem’; 


—— 


* The Book of Job: Critical Fdition of the Hebrew Text. With 
notes. By C. Siegfried, Professor in we University of Jena. Eng- 
lish translation of the notes by ha in the 





the desk).—By having been elected you ave been called by 


The part now published consists of fifty pages, each | 


that, in the course of the reworking and 

glosses have been introduced into the text, and lines 
dropped from the text. To indicate these things to the 
eye, the incorporated passages are printed on a blue 
ground, the theological corrections on a red ground, and 
chapters 28 and 32-37 on a green ground, the latter 
being also removed to the close of the book, and printed 
under the separate title, “The Words of Elihu.” The 
lines that are supposed to be glosses are transferred to 
the bottom of the page, and the places where lines are 
supposed to have fallen out are indicated by dotted lines. 
The reasons for the classification are given only ina 
general way, but the reader is referred to the notes on 
the English translation. 

It is exceedingly commendable in those who hold 
these views to take pains to present them by these ad- 
mirably clear and effective methods. The result may be 
that they will convince the world of the truth of their 
views; and, again, it may be the opposite. The differ- 
ences to which the colors in this book call attention are, 
in the main, genuine differences of fact. It does not 
necessarily follow that they must be accounted for by 
the particular theory of composite authorship here ad- 
vocated. No human mind maintains consistently a single 
point of view, when it is struggling with the great prob- 
lems of God’s relations to the universe. Most minds pass 
suddenly from one point of view to another. Either the 
author or the hero of the Book of Job is a many-sided 
poet, rather than a one-sided metaphysician. So far as 
the higher criticism of the book assumes the contrary, it 
is on an unsafe basis. 

The present work has not been printed quite so care~ 
fully as it should have been. its list of errata numbers 
nearly fifty instances, and is incomplete. Whenever a 
new edition is published, doubtless modifications will be 
made, as well as corrections. 

Work of this kind on the Bible requires high qualifi- 
cations, and great industry and self-denial. There should 
be copies of it in libraries and elsewhere, where all who 
read Hebrew can use it if they desire. No Hebraist can 
afford entirely to ignore the questions that are now raised 
as to the textual and literary integrity of our current 
copies of the Hebrew Old Testament. 





It is impossible to. read any of Dr. Washington Glad- 
den’s books on social problems without a feeling. of 
regret that he has not been more specially trained to the 
study of such topics, There is a good spirit in all he 
writes, and evidence of plentiful reading of good books ; 
but there is not the proof that he has thought out for 
himself these problems on a basis of facts personally 
observed. These merits and defects are obvious in his 
new book, The Tools and the Man, It has plenty of good 
suggestion for those who know how to use it. It also 
contains unwarranted, and generally second-hand, as- 
sumptions as to facts and premises. As a whole, there- 
fore, it is likely to do as much misleading as leading, as 
it is sure to be read most by the class who Ifave been 
roused to interest in such subjects late in life, and go to 
books for both authorities and facts. To touch a single 
point, the “law of distribution,” first pointed out by 
Henry C. Carey, adopted by Bastiat, and through him 
by Rampal, Atkinson, and others, proven true from the 
accounts of theeNew England cotton-mills for half a cen- 
tury, from the returns of American censuses, and by a 
recent English report on the labore1’s budget, is cer- 
tainly a central issue fot more than one chapter of the 
book. That Dr. Gladden ever heard of it he gives no 
evidence beyond a sneer at Bastiat’s “miraculous har- 
monies” (p. 44). He quotes freely from the writers of 
the new school of economists, who represent the reaction 
from the extravagances of the laissez-faire school, but 
not from a single writer who has dealt with the facts in 
the light of thedaw. He makes no allowance for the 
temporary dislocation of labor in the transition to the 
factory system and in emigration, when he has to ac- 
count for such depression as exists. It all is set down to 
competition. He takes for granted the false a’sertion of 
both the old and the new school, that avarice and the 
desire of progress constitute the economic motive, On 
all these points Dr. Gladden has much to learn; but he 
never will learn it, or constitute himself a safe guide to 
the reading public, by confining his studies to a school 
of economists which represents a temporary reaction. 
(12mo, pp. 308. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin, and Company. Price, $1.25.) 


The cisatlantic title of the latest book by St. George 
Mivart, the English Roman @atholic scientist, will at- 
tract readers in the United States. American Types of 








Briinnow 
University of ek Lei r Cc. Hinrichs’ sche Buchhand- 
lung. Baltimore; The Johns oEins Press. 1898. 





Animal Life adopts the general method employed in the 
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_of about fifteen pages illustrated with half- 








Huxley’s on the crayfish. It selects ani- | 
mals representative of classes, and so, by 
full descriptions of individuals, opens up 
an introductory account of whole divisions 
in natural history, On the whole, the book 
bears against, rather than for, any hasty 
deductions concerning common ancestry 
of similar animals, and so would have 
pleased our dwn Agassiz better thap the 
author’s fellow-countryman Darwin. 
(12mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. viii, 374. 
Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 
Price, $2.) 


A pretty and useful book for young 
readers, as regards its choice and treatment 
of subject, its type, and its accompany- 
ing pictures, is Jason's Quest, by Dr. 
D. ‘0. 8. Lowell, a collection of retold 
stories from classical mythology. Alto- 
gether, it isa pleasant though unpreten- 
tious addition to a subdivision of juvenile 
literature, at the head of which stands 
Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales. (16mo, 
cloth, illustrated, pp. xii, 228. Boston: 
Leach, Shewell, and Sanborn. Price, 50 
cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Saturday Review is inclined to 
think that the three American poets most 
secure of future fame are Longfellow, Poe, 
and Whitman. This little list of “ inher- 
itors of unfulfilled renown” omits Emer- 
son, one of the most original of American 
minds that have expressed themselves in 
verse, and includes the Camden experi- 
menter in rhythmical prose; but, at least, 
it shows an abandonment of the recent 
assertion, in certain quarters, that Long- 
fellow is merely a “‘ poet of the. common- 
place.” The author of Hiawatha and 
Evangeline, whether their content or their 
verse-form. be considered, will not be 
igtiored by the fature student of American 
literature. 


If our latter-day interest in foliage and 
fieral decoration is one of the signs of a 
growing popular taste, the awakening in- 
terest in the planting and protection of 
forests is a sign of the growth of popular 
wisdom, Horticulture and forestry are 
‘increasing their hold on the people through 
the periodical press. Meehan’s Monthly 
is an entertaining and instructive journal 


tone process-pictures, and a full-page pic- 
ture of a plant or flower, printed in colors 
by. Prang. The editor, Mr. Thomas 
Meehan, is a botanist of international 
reputation, an exceptionally acute obser- 
ver, and a lover of the science of botany 
no less than of the arts of vegetal culture. 
The articles in the Monthly are not too 
technical to be readable, and not so pre- 
scribed in purpose and method as those 
of the seedsman’s catalogue. It is pub- 
lished monthly by Thomas Meehan and 
Sons, Germantown, Philadelphia, at two 
dollars a year. Hardly less useful, as a 
popular educator, is Forest Leaves,—about 
the same in size as the foregoing, but pub- 
lished bi-monthly by the Pennsylvania 
Forestry Association, at No. 25 North 
Juniper Street, Philadelphia, at one dollar 
a year, which includes membership in the 
association. It is illustrated by excellent 
half-tone reproductions of photographs of 
typical trees, which form in themselves a 
valuable teries of studies of tree-forms 
and characteristics. Through the associa- 
tion of which this little journal may be 
called the organ, and mainly through its 
secretary, Professor J. T. Rothrock, one of 
the foremost American botanists, Penn- 
sylvania is now in the lead in its new 
ferestry policy. What Forest Leaves has 
done to awaken an interest in forestry in 
Pennsylvania, it may assist in doing in 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The. 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take g certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of twenty per cent upon the regu- 
lar rates. Pra 

For dyspepsia and exhaustion, use Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate. Dr. E. Cornell Esten, 
Philadelphia, Pa., says: “I have met with 
the greatest and most satisfactory results in 
dyspepsia and general derangement of the 
cerebral and nervous systems, causing debility 
and exhaustion.” 


~ HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


AUGUST. 


RIDERS OF TUNIS. By Colonel T. A. Dovar. 
With 7 Illustrations. 

GREENWICH VILLAGE. By Tuomas A. Jan- 
vier. With 15 Illustrations, ' 

THE COCK LANE GHOST. A Story. By 
‘Howarp. Prix. With 18 Illustrations by 
the Author, 

THE HANDSOME HUMES. A Novel. By 
Wutus Brack. Part Ill. With an Il- 
lustration by Wittiam Swat. 


HIS BAD ANGEL. A Story, By Ricaarp 











C. D. Gragon. 

POLYEUCT AND PAULINE. A Poem. By 
E. W. Later. With an Illustration 
(frontispiece) by Luc Ottvien Merson. ~ 

ITALIAN GARDENS. By Cuan.xs A. Pratt. 
Part II, With 11 Illustrations. 

HORACE CHASE. A Novel. By Constance 
Fextmmorns Woorson. Part VILL. 

BRIDE ROSES. Scene. By W. D. Hows.1s. 
With an Iliustration by W. H. Hyps. 

A QUEER LITTLE FAMILY ON THE BiT- 
TERSWEET. By Wiut1am Hamitron Gin- 
sox. With Illustrations by the Author. 

A CAST OF THE WET. AStory. By Hensrrr 
D. Wanp. With 4 llustrations by W. T. 
Smep.er. / 

BLACK WATER AND SHALLOWS. By Faep- 
eric Reminetow, With 5 Illustrations by 
the Author. 

THE DEAD LOVER. - A Roumanian Folk- 
Song. By R. H. Sropparp. 

A LANDSCAPE BY CONSTABLE. A Story. 
By F. Mary Wiurson. With 2 Illustrations 
by ©. 8. Remnarr. 

(AT THE HERMITAGE. AStory. By B, Lev: 
Brows, 

A LAMENT FOR THE BIRDS. By Susan 
Fexmore Coors. 

EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS as usual. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


A Library Collector, 

ers, labels, numbers, etc., for rour 
Sunday-school library books. nd 
stamp for particulars. Goodenoo , 
& Wogiom Co., 122 Nassac 8t., N 





Harvine Davis. With an Illustration by)} 





A” subscriber to The Sunday School Times 
: can have “Hints on Child-Training” by 
Dr. Trumbull sent to him for examination, the 
publishers paying the postage. After looking 
over the book, the subscriber may either retain 
it and remit the price ($1.00), or return it, pay- 
ing only the return postage, which is 12 cents. 
In writing, you .may simply say: In ao- 
cordance with your offer, please send me a copy 
of “ Hints on Child-Training ” for examination. 
You will be under no obligation whatever 
to buy the book if you do not want it. 


come already from twenty-nine states and ter- 
ritories—and they are still coming. ~ 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE ANALYZED. 


By A. Schultze, President of the Moravian Theological Seminary. By mail, 2le, 


To facilitate study of the Bible, every student should have at hand President Schultze’s 
Books of the Bible ree toe ~ it wae — Chicago, has said ; 


“In this small, paper-bound, be ees aT conterite and charaguer 
guen perusal 






by btu Pi n nif benefited 
book, his interest being nd feds and his tecnledes freshened and confirmed.” ’ 


“The Bible in a nutshell,” “ Bird's-eye view of the Bible,” “ An epitome of the 
Bible,” are some of the expressions made about President Schultze’s Books of the Bible 
Analyzed. Religious papers, without eneegeen have most heartily recommended it as a 
welcome and efficient aid to Bible reading an study. 


ONE COPY, POSTPAID, 21 CENTS. FIVE COPIES, POSTP AID, $1.00, 
To aid its introduction into Sabbath-schools, I will make a special price for larger lots, 


HARRY 8. JONES, Lock Box 992, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Will be quick to appreciate such a book as 
«The Divine Order of Human Society,” 
By Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 

The author discusses with rare insight and 
power the questions of the Family, the 
Nation, the School, and the Church, in 


Every 


Thinking the light of Scripture and of modern 


thought. The words of a keen Christian 
scholar on these themes of universal in- 
terest, are sure to be helpful and suggestive. 


Cloth, gilttop. 274 pages(5% 7% inches). Price, $1.00, 
JOHN D, WATTLES & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














UNNY-SIDE SONGS. 
For SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
By DR. W. H. DOANE. 


The Latest and Best Work by this Popular Author. 


Ada if ordered mail 
O80 per 100. | A300 ie Pen oT i ccc cu recuent 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E. Ninth St., New York. 216 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
In the SunDAY-SCHOOL, and in 
the Corist1AN ExDEAVOR 


Fiemme = | TVING HYMNS 


GENUINE “OXFORD” by WANAMAKER AND SwENEY. 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. | Sample copy, by mail, 50 on words, 15 cts. 


THOS MELSON & SONS 29 K. 17th Street, New York. t OHN J. HOOD, 1004 Arch Street, 


Book Covers no Library Numbers. | nome WANTED ON ALAR 


P. F. Van Everen, 6O Ann St., N. Y. Agents makin 00 pee week. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


BS “THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
ry. + ge fo ing i for am Ag or new subscrib- 
“ee ONE COPY, one an $1.50 | 
; One copy, five years, full payment in advance... 5. 00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
its, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, payment 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 
ertosh ot any 508 © of teach *. or of “yd 
su as many copies as may 
ae at the bliowin yeasty ¢ ub Paton one) mailed 
any number o Woo more 
to indi ndividual add: .00 each. 


For five or more copies in 
8 cents each. A 
9 











a package to one address, 
thus sent is addressed to 
only, and no Rames can written or 
on the separate papers. 
for a club ma ere y 
to indir tae A 1.00 each, and AYG 
ne address, at fifty cents 


The papers for a club should all go sional 
alhoush in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
their nfail matter from one post-office, and 





ees n the same school get theirs another, 
the ers will be sent accordingly. This applies to 
packaxe clubs, at the ee roe rate, to the extent that 
ar 


ed into packages of five on, 


One free copy additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies for ina club of either 
character. The free cones 


clubs cannot 
well be sent goparately, be t wi} t be facluded 1 in the 


"Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
gS ergo share of the Yearly club rate. 

that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
toes @ papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed,  soperetey , at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
pH Lee can have address changed at any time 

thout charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can neve a copy transferred 

w kage to a y +y- te address at the rate of 

ome cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 

scription, when it has over six monthgto run. When 

it has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
» sweaty. -five cents to the end of the subscription 

club subscriber intends to change his or her 

ress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 

copy, y. as long as desired, at the rate of three cents 

per 


Subscri ~ ned asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only wee post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also t 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 

county and state. 
f ae club subscription is renewed by some other — 
orp n the one who sent the prey ous subscription 
the cf he subse will ones the - lisher by stating that 
ib he subscribes for takes the piace of the one 
year . Lesion dnetiesd tenhssietasohas Salita 
: tes will ed ae as to any onenaer evens 
‘the time paid for, u by spec pecial request. 
pers for a club wil ode. ly be discnbtinned. os ¢ the 
expiration of the eepectigton. Renewals should 


ae clubs may be 
more, if desired. 
' FREE COPIES, 


fore be made early. 

Enough copies of a any one issue of the paper to e 
sent ree NSA CT® Of of a school to examine it, will t be 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
| wf pels pa in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings. 


or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, we 
one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
‘To securé the above rates for two or morecopies, th 
pers must be ordered at one time, and they wil) be 
nanny singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
e address, whichever may be preferred 


Sahestinere, 

Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 

2 Paternoster Row, London, E. C,, will receive yearly 

» or half- avery subscriptions e at the above rates, the 
be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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The Blood Covenant. 


By H. Clay Trumbull. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION, 








One of the primitive rites deserving of more attention than it has yet 
received, as throwing light on many important phases of Bible teaching, is the 
rite of blood-covenanting :. a form of mutual covenanting, by which two persons 
enter into the closest, the most enduring, and the most sacred of compacts, 
as friends and brothers, or as more than brothers, through the inter-commingling 
of their blood, by means of its mutual tasting or of its inter-transfusion. 


It was while engaged in the preparation of “Friendship the 
Passion,” 


tion. ‘ The Blood Covenant” was the result of these investigations. 


The disclosures of this book throw light on the terminology of Scripture. 
They show what such words as “‘ blood,” “ life,” “life-giving,” ‘‘ sacrifice, 


munion,” 


This book is not, strictly speaking, a theological, treatise, but it 


primitive facts by which theological opinions must be tested. The first edition 
of this work was received with high praise on both sides of the Atlantic. 
new edition contains important additions, as meeting questions raised by emi- 


nent critics in their reviews of the work. 





A handsomé cloth-bound book of 390 pages. Small £vo. 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 


that Dr. Trumbull came upon facts concerning this primitive rite of 
covenanting—between blood-brothers, or blood-friends—which induced him to 
turn aside from his other studies, in order to pursue investigations in this direc- 


meant at the time of the writing of the Bible; and, incidentally, they 


show how mistaken have been some of the modern popular views of those terms. 


Price, $2.00. For sale by 


1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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quenching, Health-Giving Drink. 
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KEEP COPIES OF YOUR LETTERS. 
Don’t be decetved if a dealer, for the sake of 
rodt, ‘ells you some other kind is “jus Bushnell’s Perfect Letter Copying Books 
os genuine HinEs’. Are sold by all leading stationers, 
SS ——_____ = Prices, $1 and $1.30. No press required. 
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THE SCHOLAR’S MACAZINE. 


A 32 PAGE MONTHLY PUBLICATION. 





Bright stories and 
poems by the best 
writers for young 
people. 


12 
CENTS 
YEAR LY help writer. 


IN A PACKAGE OF FIVE OR MORE COPIES TO ONE ADDRESS. 


Single copies, 25 cents a year. 
a new idea in Sunday-school literature: 
places it within the reach of any school. 
appropriate for a gift to their scholars. 
upon application. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO,, 


Teachers will 





The International 
Lessons with notes 
by askilled lesson- 


This little magazine embodies 
Its remarkably low price 


Specimen copies sent free 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DEPARTED GLORY OF THE 
ETERNAL CITY. 


‘[ Frederic Harrison, in The Fortnightly Review.] 


He who revisits Rome to-day, in these 
busy times of King Umberto, having 
knowfi the Eternal City of the last gene- 
ration, in the torpid reign of Pio Nono, 
cannot stifle the poignant sense of having 
lost one of the most rare visions that this 
earth had ever to present, The Colos- 
seum, it is true, the Forum, the Vatican, 
and St. Peter’s, are there still. They make 
constant new discoveries,—fresh sites, 
statues, palaces, tombs, and museums 
are year by year revealed to the eager 
tourist; and many a once sealed cloister 
and chapel is now a public show. But 
the light and poetry have gone out of it 
forever. Vast, historic convents are cold 
and silent as the grave, and the papal city 


is like a medieval town under interdict. 


French boulevards are being driven 
through the embattled strongholds of Co- 
lonnas and Orsinis, and omnibus and tram- 
car roll through the Forum of Trajan and 
by the Golden House of Nero. The yel- 
low Tiber flows between granite quays, 
but the moldering palaces and the fes- 
tooned arches that Piranesi loved have 
been improved away. . 

haere I first saw Rome, it was not con- 
nected any railway with the rest of 
Italy. We had to travel by the road, and 
I ieahah forget the weird effect of that Ro- 
man Maremma, purple and crimson with 
an autumn sunset; the buffaloes, and the 
wild cattlemen and pecorari in sheepskins ; 
the old-world coaches and postilions ; the 
desolate plain, broken by ruins and cas- 
tles; the medieyal absurdities of papal 
officialism ; the suffumigations and the 
visas ; the cumbrous pomposity of some 
Roman principi returning from villeg 
tura,—it was as though one had Pass. 5 
enchantment into the seventeenth century, 
with its picturesque barbarism, and one 
quite expected a guerilla band of horse- 
men to issue from the castle of Montalto, 

And then Rome itself, so perfectly 
familiar that it seemed like a mere return- 
ing to the old haunt of childhood, with its 
fern-clad ruins standing in open spaces, 
gardens, or vineyards; the huge solitudes 
within the walls; the cattle and the stalls 
beneath the trees on the Campo Vaccino, 
forty feet above the spot where now pro- 
fessors lecture to crowds in the recent ex- 
cavations; the grotesque parade of car- 
dinals and monsignori; the narrow, ill- 
lighted streets; the swarm of monks,, 
friars, and prelates, of every order an 
race; the air of moldering abandonment 
in the ancient city, as of some corner of 


medieval Europe left forgotten and un-. 


touched by modern progress, with all the 
historic glamor, all the pictorial squalor, 
all the Turkish routine, all the magnifi- 
cence of obsolete forms of civilization 
which clung round the Vatican, and were 
seen there only in Western Europe. 

It had to go, and it is gone; and Rome, 
in twenty or thirty years, has become like 
any other European city,—big, noisy, vul- 
gar, overgrown, Frenchified, and syndi- 
cate-ridden, hardly to be distinguished 
from Lyons or Turin, except that it has in 
the middle of its streets some enormous 
masses of ruin, many huge, empty con- 
vents, and some vast churches, apparently 
abandoned by the Church. But the ruins, 
which used to stand in a rural solitude 
like Stonehenge, or Rievaulx, are now 
mere piles of stone in crowded streets, 
like the Palais des Thermes at Paris. The 
sacred sites of Forum and Roma Quadrata 
are now objects ina museum. The Cloaca 
are imbedded in the new stone quay, and 
are become a mere “exhibit,” like York 
House Water-Gate in our own embank- 
ment. The wild foliage and the memorial 
altars have been torn out of the Colosseum, 
and the lian Bridge is overshadowed by 
a new iron enormity. Rome, whichsthirty 
years ago was a vision of the past, is to-day 
a busy Italian town, with a dozen museums, 
striving to become a third-rate Paris, 

The medieval halo is gone, but the hard 
facts remain; for to the historian Rome 
must always be the central city of this 
earth,—the spot towards which all earlier 
history of mankind must in‘the end con- 
verge,—from which all modern history 
must issue. Rome is the true microcosm, 
wherein the vast panorama of human 
civilization is reflected as on a.mirror. It 


is this diversity, continuity, and world- - 
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f Sacro th 1 h thin! ing 
ts) e eye of the thinking 
cord, were followed by a thousand years 
when Athens was an obscure village; and 
if the ancient history of Jerusalem was 
longer than that of Athens, it has been 
followed by a still more overwhelming 


character of being the center,—as the | fall. 


Greeks said, the omphalos,—if not of this 
planet, at least of Garages 

From this point of view, it cannot be 
which 
have destroyed the poetry of Rome, have 

reatly enlarged its antiquarian interest, 
hat the poet and the painter have Jost, 
the historian has shinek. Regarded as a 
museum of archeology, the city is far 
richer’ to the student. And that not 
merely by multiplication of remains, 
statues, and carvings, similar to what we 
had, but by new discoveries which have 
modified our knowledge of the history of 
the city. The continually growing mass 
of pre-historic relics, the Etruscan tombs 
dal foundations on the Aventine and the 
ce ary the early fortifications of the 
Palatine, the remains of regal Rome, 
the systematic exploration of the Forum 
and the Palatine, the house of the vestals, 
the contents of the Kircher Museum, and 
of the new museum in the baths of Diocle- 
tian, the excavation of the Colosseum and 
of the palace of Nero, the complete on gs | 
of the Servian circumvaliation, and al 
that has been done to reopen cemeteries 
and tombs, have given a new range and 
distfnctness to the history of Rome as a 
whole. 

We must now extend that history back- 
wards by centuries before the mythical 
age of Romulus and his tribesmen on the 
Palatine; and we know that somewhere 
on the Seven Hills there once dwelt one 


of the most ancient pre-historic races of 


Europe. Even the speculative builder 
and the hated railroads have enriched the 
museums and opened unexpected treasures 
to the antiquarian. One is forced to con- 
fess that to historical research new fields 
have been opened, even whilst the unique 
vision of the Eternal City faded away as 
uickly as a winter sunset. The Ogsars 
found Rome of brick, and left it of mar- 
ble, The House of Savoy found it a 
majestic ruin; they have made it an in- 
exhanstible museum. 
Comparé Ronie with other famous cities, 
which far surpass it in medieval associa- 
tions—with Florence, Venice, Rouen, Ox- 
ford, Prague. They present at most four 
or five centuries of the Middle Ages with 
vivid power and charm: but this is only 
one chapter in the history of Rome. 
Athens, Constantinople, Venice, are more 
beautiful. And if Constantinople sur- 


passes Rome in the dramatic contrast of 


Asia and Europe, and the secular combat 
between the t and the West, Byzan- 
tium was but a late imitation of Rome, 
and the tremendous scenes which the 
Bosphorus “has witnessed were but epi- 
sodes in the 'ong annals of the Tiber, 
Constantinople, indeed, was a Rome trans- 

rted bodily to the East. Paris and 
Eeoles surpass Rome in that they record 
a thousand years of the destiny of nations 


still growing, and that we can hear in their 
streets the surging of a mighty life to 


which that of Rome is a poor provincial 
copy. But the thousand years of Paris 
and of London are but a span in the 
countless years of the Eternal City. All 
roads lead to Rome; all capitals aim at 
reviving the image and effect of the Im- 
perial City: all history ends with Rome, 
or begins with Rome. 

There are three elements wherein the 


historical value of Rome surpasses that of 


any extant city: first, the enormous con- 
‘inuity of its history; next, the diversity 
of that interést; and lastly, the cosmo- 

litan range of its associations. These 

ill-crests beside the Tiber have been the 
home of a disciplined people (we must 
tiow believe) for some three thousand 
years, and it may well be much more; 
and during the whole of that vast period 
there has n no absolute or prolonged 
break. Athens, Jerusalem, Antioch, Da- 
mascus, Alexandria, Syracuse, Marseille, 
and York, whatever, they may once have 
been, whatever they may have recently 
become, fell out of the vision of history for 
long centuries together, like some variable 
star out of heaven, and sank into insignifi- 
cance and oblivion. To very many the 
city of David and of the Passion. has 


absorbing interests, such as no other spot 


on earth can appeceds just as to the 


scholar the scene from the 


yx at Athens 
calls up a sum of memories of unique in- 
tensity and delight, But the four tran- 


All other famous cities of the ancient 
world have waned and fallen, in some 
cases, as with Athens, Alexandria, and 
Marseille, to rise again out of a sleep of 
ages. Or, if like Paris and London, they 
are growing still, it is during some four or 
five centuries only that they have been 
the foremost cities of the world, But for 
two thousand years Rome has enjoyed an 
unbroken pre-eminence, for four centuries 
as the temporal mistress of the civilized 
world, and for some thirteen centuries as 
the spiritual head of the Catholic world. 
This dominant place in human evolution, 
prolonged over such immense periods of 
time in unbroken continuity, make Rome 
the spot on earth where the story of civil- 
ization can be locally centered and visibly 
recorded. 

This is the real power and the true les- 
son of Rome; mech ge a dim way, it was 
felt by our ancestors who in the olden 
days made the “grand tour” to enrich 
their galleries and to confer with virtuosi, 
or who in a later age followed the foot- 
steps of Corinne, Goethe, and Byron. 
Something of the kind remained down to 
the'time of Pio Nono, There was still a 
certain unity of effect in Rome; and even 
,the more frivolous tourists had some sense 
of that overmastering human destiny 
which caused Byron to break forth— 


“O Rome, my country, city of the soul!” 


But all that has happened in the last 
twenty years has destroyed that visual 
impression, 
the city into a modern busy town three or 
four times larger than the old sleepy city 
of the popes, the suppression of the con- 
vents and the external ceremonial, and 
the sullen withdrawal of the Papacy, the 
deadly war between modern democracy 
and ultramontane ecclesiasticism, the 
flooding of the old city with the triumphs 
of the modern’ bpilder, and the Hauss- 


mannization-of .the* mest romanuc of 
European eipies— SPs has made it an 
effért of the mind to look on 
Rome as the historic capital; and as to 


the “city ofthe soul,” one might as easily 
imagine it at Lyons, Milan, or indeed 
Chicago. And thus, the recent modern- 


Rome as “ mother of dead empires,” and 
all that Byron poured out with his pas- 
sionate imagination and his scrambling 
rhymes. In the days of Byron, Goethe, 


Claude, of Piranesi, of Madame de Stael, 


days of Andersen, Hawthorne, and Brown- 
ing, Rome was iteelf a poem: a somber, 
majestic, most eving Cree. te an artis- 
tic whole—a poem. The Italian kingdom 
and modern progress havé made it a capi- 


“Dictionary of Antiquities.” 
But the new edition of the “ Dictionary 


Savoy, from 1870 to 1898, is immensely 
enlarged and almost rewritten, The 
brain may still recover more than the eye 
has lost. But it has become a strain on 


historic continuity of the Eternal City, 
which till past the middle of this century 
was vividly presented even to the un- 
instructed eye. And the melancholy 
result is this—that Rome to-day is par- 
celed out into heterogeneous snd dis- 
cordant sections, which of old were simply 
impressive contrasts in the same picture; 
and they who visit Rome with some special 
interest find nothing to attract them to 
the ta interests and the antagonistic 
worlds. 
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ter fit—Vacuum Leather 

Oil for all black leather; 25¢, 

and your money back if you 

want it. 
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swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 
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The sudden swelling forth of 


igation of Rome has destroyed the sense of 
historical contjnuity, that unique effect of 


and Shelley, as it had been in the days of 


and Gibbon, as it still was down to the 


tal up-to-date, with a most voluminous 


of Antiquities,” as edited by the House of 


the imagination in the last. decade of this 
century to revive in the mind’s eye that 
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His biographer was his intimate friend, and his close 
companion in camp, in field, and in prison. 
ten under the pressure of active service in the field, and glows 
with the inspiration of that service, 


of the book from the fi: d its va) i 
e ~ value as an 


ography 
it over now in the new edition, it has lost none of its 
to think of any other to compare with it. 


The Knightly Soldier. 


By CuapLain H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


7 NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 


o 


“This book is the life-story of Major Henry Ward Camp, an 


the best student-soldier of the 
The book was writ- 


It is unique among the per- 





“We are glad to see a ‘new and revised’ edition of ‘The Knightly Soldier,’ 


nm’ of any kind, but simply for the merit 
tribute to one of the noblest 


‘u =a in the last war. When we first read the book 


had grown out of the War. As we 
freshness, and we are 
The young 


in thei If any in all that struggle deserved 
r way. any in eserv 
lines which Dr. Bushnell applied to Cap in his commemorati 


ve address at 


* For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and hath not Toft his peer.’”” 


The Independent (New York). 


A book of 323 pages, size 5348 inches, Illustrated. Price, 
$1.50. For sale by booksellers, 


or mailed, postpaid, by the pub- 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“THE WORTH QO’ A THING 
Is best learned by the want.o’ it.” Although cheap 
in point of price, 
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Is beyond value. Those who try it know. 
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THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


And HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 
Fer Boys and Girls, will open its 40th year Sep- 
tember 18. For catalogues, address 
Rev. A. H, FLack, A.M., President, Claverack, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 


Miss Gordon's Boarding and and Day School 


FOR YOUNG 
4110 and 4112 Spruce St. ag 3 delightrel location in 
Phila. 13th year opens Sept. 20, 1893. French, music, 
and coll and college prepa: preparatory. ircular on application. 


WELLS COLLEGE :9tsnomes 


ing rses of aa MRS 
pm rg ul. New building, with modern Laacemeue 
aren iremmas ¥ Y 20,1 ~*~ Peace. 
BE. 8. FRI RISBEE. ¥ President. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


YOUNC LADIES. 
TWstablished in 1850, Twenty minutes from Philadel- 
phia, two hours from New York. Opens Sept. 27. 
For circulafs and reports apply to Principals, 
OGONTE SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


A fine winter resort for girls and youns ies 

where protection from inclement winters unsur. 
advantages in education are secured. 

four acres, the handsomest of any ‘snuat 

the _ wate a winter garden attractive for 

e climate as ee =. 

Aiken or “California. Music and art 

and German spoken. Buildin “heated by 

‘water heaters. A intments a sani ar- 

its first class, .-R. ATMIN N, 

President, Columbia, 8. C. 
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$5.00 A WEEK FOR 2 PERSONS. 
$6.00 A WEEK FOR 3 OR 4 PERSONS. 
$7.00 A WEEK FOR S&S OR MORE PERSONS. 
No extra charge for board floor. 
TENTS COMFORTARLE FOR 8 PERSONS. 
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a Situation. and Location of grounds in Prohibition District. , 
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slips, each, l0c.; Comf 36e.; Blank ankets, dbc.; A by o high. Anode through which oniy those who hold 
Mirror, lic.; Towels, one per day, 50c. our tickets can pass. Police on duty day and night. 


KIND WORDS KINDLY SPOKEN. 
To the readers.of The Sunday School Times: we. the undersigned, are at this writing, guests of the 


World’s Fair '1emperance Encampment Association, and take this method of saying to the readers of this 
paper that every promise of the World's Fair Temperance Association is being fulfilled. 
Branch Bros., Eds. ‘The Temper. Bosy, Lamont, Almont,’Mieh. C. H. Gardner (Rev.), Mason Valk 


| > 
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‘Your Guide is more eomplete than those aold on Fair Grounds.” —Mrs. Cocking, Jacksonville, IN. 
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THE WORLD'S FAIR TEMPERANGE ENGAMPMENT ASSN. 


CORNER &7TH STREET AND INDIANA AVE., CHICAGO. 
Take Elevated Train to 68th Street. Take State Street cars to 57th Street, Hast three blocks to Camp, 
— rece 
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THE WORLD'S FAIR 
Accommodation Headquarters, 
20 Masonic 
PIRST.CLASS HOTELS AND PRIVATE HOUSES. 
MODERATE a CORRESPON DENCE rye 
eh essrs, Henry W. eA Co,, Ch 
cago. couse Teme Weller, & Co., New York. 

e notes yo @s your broker. Our pay com es from you, 
and we protect your intereste Make y your wants 
known, and we will arrange your accomniodations in 

vance of your arrival, and you will be sure of com- 
fortable ——— with respectable people. Write us 
for full particulars. 


, Christian peop le should 
World $s Fair Visitors. stop ata Chri n hotel. 
The locafion of the Cumbeériand is unexcelled for 
convenience to Fair. Nice, well-ventilated rooms, 75 
cents per day. Send for prospectus, giving fall 
— rs. Address, CUMBERLAND Hore. Oo., Gist 
and Stewart Avenue, pasnchcasti 


WORLD'S FAIR ROOMS. 


Strictly first-class accom modations 50cents to $1.50 a 
day ; select private homes near the Fair Grounds our 
specialty. Send for’prospectus. Worup’s Farr Ac- 
COMMODATION Co., Dearborn Strept, Chicago, 111. 
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Choicest Tailorings and Furnishings. 


Bright specialties in juvenile wear. Fine neck- 
wear, underwear, neglige shirts, and all other dress 
details. Moderate prices for best qualities. 

JACOB REED’S SONS, 

Philadelphia, 916, 918, 920, 922 Chestnut Street. 

Sam ples and prices upon appl ication. 
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ARLINGTON SEMINARY: for — 
peautifal to = Teaaeene mus. drawing, nt- 
ing, etc. $1808 year. Catalogues. R. i drawing, paint 


BETHEL MILITARY ARY ACADEMY, VA. 
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R. A. Meine ns, Bethel Academy P. O. 
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Bt. mas, Ontario. 
at Sea, 200 students ; 20 teachers. 
LMA catalogue. ncipal AusTIx, A.M., B.D. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Early application necessary for September, 1893. 


MORRISTOWN seneey. 

MISS DANA'S Schoo Benool fo for girls reopens Septem- 
ber 20. College pi Resident native French 
and German teachers. al advantages in music 
and art. Terms for boarding- pupils, $700 per year. 
Circulars sent on application. 
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te courses, usic and Library, 
laboratories, cabinets, and - ~t_—. Rs The fitty- 
seventh year opens Sept. 14, 1893. Board and tuition, 
$250. Mrs. E, 8. Mzap, President. 
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Rev. Wi. BR. REWMALL, Principal, 
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EAST GREENWICH ACADETTY. 
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will open the first Monday in September, 1893, eagmngean 
tion free. For full particulars, address the CHIcaco 
Free KINDERGARTEN AssocraTION, Armour Insti- 
tute, Armour Avenue and 33d Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Office Postmaster-Gen. JOHN WANAMAKER, 
To Mr. E. 8. JOHNSTON WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Dear Sir: I never saw worse stammerers than some 
of those Keke L + ht to eo and the cures wrougbt 
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algo Geo. W Yonilas, p soa Phila. Public Led, 
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TEACHING @@ TEACHERS 


Dr. Trumbull’s book, “‘Teaching and 
Teachers,” has already found its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
school workers. It is to-day the ee 
hand-book on Sunday-school teac 


“Ev teacher in Sunday-school will feel 
his works wineuge insoepe™ ~ ee this —- 


It is by far the Tw eked 
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A book of 390 bound in cloth, size 7 
< 5 inches. $1.00. For sale by book- 
sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In ordering goods, or in making in- 
quiry concerning anything advertised in 

this paper, -~ will oblige the publishers, 
as well as the advertiser, by stating that 
you saw the advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times. 
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